SHAKESPEARIANA. 


Vo, IX. JULY, 1892. 


THE CHILDREN’S COMPANIES. 


COULD that wisest of men, who said once long ago that there was 
nothing new under the sun, be alive to read in this morning’s news- 
paper a parent’s complaint that boys at college spent their time more 
absorbingly at base-ball or at regattas than at their books, he would no 
doubt smile to know that, in or about 1590, in London, there was a 
precisely similar complaint, and that his proverb of some thousands of 
years ago was always pertinent. In Ben Jonson’s Staple of Newes— 
performed in London at about that date—one of the characters 
says that the schools and universities “make all their schollars play- 
boys, is’t not a fine sight to see all our children made Interluders ? 
Do we put our money for this? We send them to learn their gram- 
mar and their Terence, and they learn their Play-books instead.” 
The allusion was to a peculiar phase which the dramatic taste of the day 
assumed—a phase unique and unexampled in prior no less than in later 
chronicles, namely, the custom of training the choristers in the Prot- 
estant religious houses into companies of actors, for whom public 
theatres were hired. 

The episode of the Children’s Companies is not one very credi- 
table to the Protestant clergy of Elizabeth’s reign, or one very illus- 
trious in English dramatic history: but it is worth examining, not only 
as an incident without any rational preparative, but because, within 
our own times, within a very few years, in fact, almost the same ap- 
petite has dominated in matters theatrical in English-speaking 
countries. 

The origin of this custom or phase, as will appear, must be looked 
for prior to or, at least, contemporaneously with, the first appearance of 
a “Children’s Company.” The main interest of it all is, that apart from 
the curiosity of the thing itself, the institution of it became so prev- 
alent, at one time, that Shakespeare himself thought it of enough 
importance to interrupt the course of his stateliest tragedy to 
interpolate the longest “localism” he ever wrote, to satirize and 
characterize the custom in withering terms. It was not the mere 
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exercise of the boys in private theatricals: that might have been 
unworthy of adult notice; but the parson and the pedagogue played 
the boys entrusted to their instruction, for profit—for their own, 
the masters’ profit; actually hiring public play-houses, and com- 
peting with the regular companies. Shakespeare may, not unnat- 
urally, have put much personal feeling into his remonstrance, for— 
the proprietor of two theatres—he could not himself have escaped 
very serious inconvenience and competition. But at any rate, it 
is curious to find him supplying what must even to-day be the 
most succinct complaint and objection to be made against that ever- 
curious craze for infant phenomena—as we have freshly seen it 
in the exploitation of baby pianists, histrionic little Lord Fauntle- 
roys and Kindergarten opera companies—as exampled in London in 
the sixteenth century. In default of an Elizabethan Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Shakespeare filed the protest of 
his day as follows—it was when Rosencrantz tells Hamlet that the 
players have arrived. “How comes it that they travel?” asks Hamlet. 
Rosencrantz replies that he thinks their regular occupation has been 
cut into “by the late innovation,” and then this “late innovation” is 
discussed in the following dialogue : 


Hamlet. Do they hold the same estimation they did when 
I was in the city? Are they so followed? 

Rosencrantz. No, indeed, they are not. 

Ham. How comes it? Do they grow rusty? 

Rosen. Nay, their tenor keeps its wonted course, but there 
is, sir, an Ayrie of children, little Yassas, that cry out on the top 
of question, and are most tyrannically clapt for ’t; ; 
these are now the fashion, and so rattled the common stages (so 
they call them) that many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose- 
quills, and dare not come thither. 

Ham. Who are these children? Who maintains them? 
How are they escorted? Will they pursue the quality no 
longer than they can sing? Will they not say afterwards, if 
they should grow themselves to common players (as it is like 
most if their means are no better) their writers do them wrong 
to make them exclaim against their own succession. 

Rosen. Faith, there has been much to do on both sides, and 
the nation holds it no sin to tarrethem to controversie. There 
was for a while no money bid for argument, unless the poet 
and the player went to cuffes on the question. 

Ham. \s’t possible? 

Guildenstern. Oh, there has been much throwing about of 
Brains. 

Ham. Do the boys carry it away? 

Rosen. 1, that they do, my lord, Hercules and his load, too. 


To which Hamlet remarks that it is very likely Sfor.people— 
as a rule—are rather apt to give a higher price for the resem- 
blance than the reality, as witness the enemies of the late king, 
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who hated him in life, but who, after his death, pay twenty, thirty or 
a hundred ducats for his “picture in little”—his miniature; and so 
leads the conversation back to its former burden. 

The audience which throngs to see an infant prodigy (Hamlet’s 
point is) goes to see, not an actor, but an imitation of an actor: an 
imitation which, as long as the boy keeps his voice, may be capitally 
sustained, but the audience is yet witnessing it at the boy’s ex- 
pense. For, sooner or later, the boy’s voice will break, and the 
question will be, Can he who, as a child, imitated an actor, be him- 
self a real actor? (A question of which everybody knows the 
answer.) Of course Shakespeare, in putting into Hamlet’s mouth a 
protest against the cruelty to the boys, was (just as was Ben Jonson, 
when he complained that the boys were learning no Terence) saying 
one word for the boys and two for himself ; that is, for the play-houses, 
which were being deserted while the people rushed to hear the “ Boys 
of Paul’s” and the “Children of the Chapel,” and a dozen other 
organizations. Jonson’s complaint was against the teachers, not 
the scholars. It was the priests who exploited whatever dramatic 
talent they may have believed that they had discovered in their pupils 
for profit to themselves, shrewdly seconding themselves by the pop- 
ular outcry—not necessarily ecclesiastical—against “stage plays,” 
stage playing and the strolling companies. It was all an episode, no 
doubt, in the education of audiences. (And to the audiences: to the 
populace, who thronged his play-houses: it must not be forgotten that 
we owe the perpetuation of Shakespeare himself and of his drama 
even unto our own day; since, had his dramas fallen dead, perished 
through unpopularity, they certainly would not have been printed in 
Quarto or collected in Folio, or thence have survived for our own 
latter-day perusal.) 

The eccentric, in which a public taste or fashion is apt to move, is 
remarkably exemplified by the history of the drama in England. We 
call the present the age of Realism. The romantic has gone its way, 
and what we ask of our theatre is the nearest possible to Fact. But 
the old Miracle Play was realism itself. Every item of the Bible story 
chosen was enacted as the age conceived it, and no detail, however 
coarse, was minimized or shirked. Except that death was not in- 
sisted on, nothing was trusted to the narrative of the actor, which 
could be represented by action or pigment, by gesture or mechanical 
contrivance. The progress in civilization, then, was from the real and 
towards the emblematic and the poetical, just as to-day it is, or has 
been, from the poetical to the actual. 

Immediately after the Miracle Play came the Mystery, in which 
the realism and the pigment yielded much to the narrative in the 
actor’s mouth for its interest. Then, a trifle later, the Morality ap- 
peared, in which the story was told by an analogy, or a fiction; that 
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is to say, the public taste had just reached the Romantic stage. The 
next step was the longest stride yet towards the modern theatre, and 
deserves our curious notice. No sooner had the realism—the gaudy 
and gory pigment—ceased, and the imagination of the auditor ap- 
pealed to, than, in the new sensation of thinking for himself, he 
began to ask himself if he had not grown weary of the same Bible 
stories told over and over again; and if, after all, it was not the clown 
and the devil, the Vice and the Scaramouth (which came on in the 
interludes between the acts in the didactics the spectator was ex- 
pected to enjoy and never weary of) which he enjoyed most. He 
asked the question and answered it affirmatively so often that he 
presently felt like asserting himself, and by accordingly disbursing his 
testerns, the players took the hint, and lo! the Interlude became the 
Performance. At first, the Devil, Sin and Vice, without the didactics 
formerly put into their mouths, had nothing for it but to dash and 
duck about the stage, and club and pelt each other and sing and 
shout. As the old account is: 


“ But Vices in stage plaies 
When theyr matter is gon, 
They laugh out the rest 
To the lookers-on.” * 


But soon words began to be written for these clowns to speak, as 
they whacked each other with sticks, or indulged in their inexplicable 
dumb show and noise. Thus the first comedy came to be written. 
The priests had devised the Miracle Play and its modifiers; to the 
priest, therefore, the actors looked for stage material. The first Eng- 
lish comedy was written by John Still, Bishop of the sees of Bath 
and Wells. Much and strenuously as the clergy of the nineteenth 
century may fight the stage, now it has passed forever beyond clerical 
control, as long as the priest could control, he encouraged it; and it 
may not, perhaps, be malicious to add, that the improvement of stage 
plays did not arrive during, but rather some generations after, the 
period of its clerical control. The modern play is yet to be written 
which shall be quite as nasty as Gammer Gurton’s Needle. Now, 
when the clergy saw their flocks running after these players of In- 
terludes—the “song-and-dance” men of that day—it would seem as 
if they turned to the boys in the cathedrals, whom they had received 
from their parents to train up for choristers—or for instruction, as Ben 
Jonson says, with the privilege of training them for acting as chor- 
isters as long as their voices served—and so, not only actually met half 
way the newly developing passion for theatrical performances, but 
made another bid for its monopoly. At least it seems hard to escape 





* 1560, “‘ The Contention between Churches and Counsell.” 
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from that conclusion. These children certainly did play, and play 
for hire. And there was no necessity of their doing so for the need 
of revenue; for the cathedrals were supported then, precisely as they 
are now, by their tithes and endowments. 

Before tracing the record of these Children’s Companies let us 
return for a moment to Shakespeare. It is very apparent that he had 
many things to say sarcastically of the crudities and absurdities of the 
actors he saw about him, and of the contemporary stage customs. 
Hamlet’s advice to the players is a perfect interpolation, a “localism,” 
in the fullest sense of the term; it is entirely immaterial to the play; 
Hamlet proposes that the players shall speak at least the “dozen or 
sixteen lines” which he tells them he has prepared, effectively. But 
he trains them in those, later. The entire passage, in which Hamlet 
tells of how he has heard actors of his day “tear a passion to tatters” 
and “ out-Herod Herod,” is too familiar to need quoting here. But it 
is not, perhaps, so familiar a fact, that this play of Hamlet, as played 
in Shakespeare’s own day, contained another hit at the poor actors 
of “Interludes.” The First Quarto of Hamlet, printed in 1603, is an 
evident attempt to give as much as possible of the story and the 
dialogue as could be caught from the mouths of the actors as they 
spoke it, by a short-hand writer or memorizer in the audience, which 
is sufficiently, I think, proved from the fact that the speeches are im- 
perfect versions and zdem sonans of the real dialogue, and not sketches 
or skeletons thereof, as they would have been were this Frst Quartoa 
first draft (as, however, many scholars believe and insist that it is *). 

The Hamlet as played in Shakespeare’s own theatre and under 
his own eyes and stage management (and it is worth noting, as we 
pass, that Shakespeare appears to have been the only actor who ever 
wrote plays, and brought them out himself, and who was contented 
to take minor characters in them, passing the leading parts on to 
others) was printed in 1604, in what is called the Second Quarto. The 
stage experience of the play from the very early date (probably 1560) 
of its first production up to 1623, probably led to much cutting and 
rearrangement. For, when two of Shakespeare’s fellow-actors, in 
1623, printed Hamlet, not for actors, but for readers, they either cut 
it very considerably more than at present would seem necessary, or 
else took the version they printed from the prompt-books, which 
showed the cutting and transposition work of the practical stage 
presentation of the play from 1604 to 1623. But, bad as this 1603 
Hamlet is, and unauthentic and untouched by Shakespeare as it must 





* See the late Richard Grant White’s masterly and circumstantial argument 
in Vol. XI. of THE BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE, where also Mr. E. P. Vining has 
presented some considerations which, however, appear to him to militate against 
Mr. White’s conclusions as to the “ first draft” theory. 
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have been, there is one passage in it, following on to the well-known 
advice to the players, which the surreptitious reporter could hardly 
have invented, and still less could have set down as representing the 
well-known advice which every Shakespeare student in the world has 
by heart. The passage is not hinted at in the First Quarto, nor yet 
in the First Folio, which—added to the fact that it does not “sound 
like’ Shakespeare—leads most commentators to reject it. But, from 
denying that Shakespeare wrote any of the plays, I have, perhaps, 
gone to the other extreme. At any rate, I confess to having grown 
cautious. In the absence of any evidence of Shakespeare’s collabora- 
teurs, we had better remain satisfied with one, nor am I aware that 
Shakespeare, like anybody else, could not have done less than his best, 
had he seen fit. And if Shakespeare thought proper to insert one lo- 
calism, why should he not insert another? Still more, another on the 
same subject. Or, to be exact, if he inserted twenty-three lines to hit 
at the robustious periwig-pated fellows who strutted and bellowed and 
split the ears of the groundlirgs on the London stages, why should he 
not have continued the description for eleven lines more? However, 
here is the passage: 


“ And then you have some again, that keeps one suit of jests, 
as a manis known by one suit of apparel, and gentlemen quote* 
his jests down in their tables, before they come to the play, as 
thus: ‘Cannot you stay til I eat my porrige?’ and ‘ You owe 
me a quarter’s wages,’ and ‘My cote wants a cullison’ + and 
‘Your beer is sour, and’ (blabbering with his lips, and thus 
keeping in his cinkapase ¢ of jests, when God knows, the warme 
clown cannot make a jest unless by chance, as a blind man 
catches a hare). Masters tell him.” 


This (which I have modernized in the spelling and form) may have 
been Shakespeare’s hit at the Interlude actors who were still extem- 
porizing, § as the lines which precede it (and which are preserved in the 
First Folio and so always given as the “ Advice to the Players’’) was 
to those who recited the set speeches. But it emphasizes one advan- 
tage which the clergy who trained the Children’s Companies were able 
to avail themselves of, and they were not slow in so doing. 

Just when these Children’s Companies first appeared is a difficult 
matter to determine. No doubt the first appearance of stage talent in 
the lads was accidental. A tutor may have encouraged the talent, a 


* Write. 

+ A chevron, or decoration. 

t Cinque pas—the five-step waltz—ve., the actor repeats his jokes as a 
dancer repeats his steps. 

§ Thomas Wilson and Richard Tarleton, sworn in in the company known as 
the “‘Queen's Set,” in 1583, were two rare men “ who were valuable for their 
extemporall witt,” says Stow’s “ Chronicle.” 
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public exhibition been given, the novelty aiding, and further perform- 
ances given for profit: precisely as now a company of college boys 
has developed into tolerable or even excellent performers. The differ- 
ence was that in those days the autocratical church authorities forced 
this talent into sources of profit to themselves. For any appreciable 
information on the subject we must use conjecture, supplemented 
with such scattered records as are to be gathered. A theatrical com- 
pany recruited among the choristers at St. Paul’s Church called “The 
Children of Paul’s” appears to have petitioned King Richard III. 
against the performance of “sacred pageants” by “lewd and ig- 
norant persons.” Here was a bold bid for a monopoly at the outset, 
by the priests or masters (whatever their titles) of the boys whose collec- 
tive name they used. Again, there is a record of a company, various- 
ly mentioned as “ The Boys of Pauls,” “ The boys of Powles,” and of 
the “Children of Powles,” appearing before Henry VIII., in 1582, to 
play a Latin drama in which Luther was impersonated and ridiculed. 
These two records cover a good many years. This particular company 
soon became prominent enough to attract a double fire. The Puritans, 
who screamed—and at last to some purpose—against all dramatic 
performances, denounced the “ Children” on one side, and the regular 
theatrical organizations jeered at, lampooned and abused them on the 
other. Here is a sample of the Puritan tirade: 


“Plaies will neuer be supprest while her Maiesties unfledged 
minions flaunt it in silkes and sattins. They had as well be at 
the Popish service in the deuil’s garments. . . . Euen inher 
Maiesties Chapell do these pretty upstart youthes profane the 
Lord’s day by the lascivious writhing of thier tender limbes and 
gorgeous decking of thier apparell in feigning bawdie fables 
gathered from the idolatrous Heathen poets. 


This selection is from a Broadside, “ The Children of the Chapel 
Stript and Whipt,” published in London in 1569. Of the hits at them 
in the regular theatres we have already the best possible sample. The 
attacks of the regular companies appear to have been the only ones the 
Children’s Companies or their directors paid the slighest attention to. 
They retorted in the most judicious manner possible. They hurled not 
back abuse or criticism. They simply pointed to the advantage of com- 
fortable quarters, clean seats, a light and permanent roof (for the Chil- 
dren’s Companies performed in the Chapter Houses or Halls of the 
Religious Houses with which they were connected) over the regular 
theatres, which were still modelled on the old Inn Yards, and were mere 
enclosures of standing-room, open to the elements at the top, with 
some feeble attempt at tiered seats to supply what had been the gal- 
leries of the Inn, for the high-priced spectators. (A century and a half 
was to elapse before the pit was perceived to be the best part of the 
house, and was seated and called the orchestra.) In “ Jacke Drum’s 
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Entertainment, or the Comedie of Pasquil and Katherine, as it hath 
been sundry times plaid by the Children of Powles ” (to quote the title- 
page of the 1616 edition), and which became a favorite play, and so 
widely known that Shakespeare in Al/’s Well That Ends Well makes 
the French lord allude to it: “If you give him not John Drum’s enter- 
tainment” (III., vi., 40). We have the following bit of dialogue for the 
benefit of the house, which might well be a response to something like 
Guildenstern and Hamlet’s appeal to the “ front :” 


Sir Edward. 1 saw the Children of Powles last night, and 
troth they pleased me pretty well. The apes in time will do it 
handsomely. I like the audience that frequenteth there with 
much applause. A man shall not be choaked with garlic, nor be 
pasted to the balmy * jacket of a beer-brewer. 

Planet. I faith, ’tis a good gentle audience, and I hope the 
boies will come one day into the court of requests. 

Brabant Jr. And they had good plaies ? 


The dialogue is then carried to the other charge that there is too 
much use of classical matter on the stage. The regular companies 
“produce such mustie foppery of antiquitie and do not suit the humour- 
ous ages back with clothes of fashion.” 


Planet. Well, Brabant, well, you will be censuring still. 
There lies a jest in shep—will whip you for’t. 


Sir Ed. Gallants, I have no judgment in these things. 
But will it please you sit ? 


These words were spoken in the singing-room of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which was, for many years, set apart for the use of “ The Boys of 
Pauls Company.” There were no “ best seats,” a general admittance 
of a “tester” covering all. By a decree from the throne, in 1585, 
Elizabeth ordained that masters of the endowed schools should train 
certain of the scholars, not only for performing Stage-plays, but 
Masques. 

Performances by “ Children’s Companies,” therefore, being encour- 
aged by royalty, soon became the current “fad” or fashion. It 
spread quickly to the universities. That famous and invaluable triplet 
of plays (invaluable to dramatic scholars as showing the firstlings of 
what we call to-day burlesque, no less than to their testimony to the 
estimation in which Shakespeare was held in the cultivated and pedan- 
tic circles of the date), the two parts of the Pilgrimage of Parnassus 
and The Return from Parnassus were the products of this fad after it 
reached Cambridge University, where the children were of a some- 
what larger growth, in or about the years 1579-1589. 

There were five companies in London alone, composed of choris- 








* That is, fragrant of his trade. 
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ters at the churches, and under the direction of priests, viz.: the Boyes 
of Pawles, the Boys of Westminster, the Children of the Chapel Royal, 
the Children of Windsor (who came to London with the court in the 
London season), and the famous Children of the Revels. This latter 
company appears to have been recruited, with an eye to improvement, 
from the best of the others, owing to the fact that the Court, when at 
London, often commanded other Children’s Companies to come before 
it. (This explains the allusion of Planet in Jack Drum’s Entertainment 
quoted above, “I hope the boies will come one day unto the Court of 
Request—z.e., by request to play before the crown.) Other matters 
grew. These boys and students, being more teachable and better 
educated than the roving actors from whom the city companies were 
recruited, they speedily became a better organ than the regulars, 
for local uses, innuendoes, “ pasquinades ’’(to borrow the southern word) 
and the like. Political, literary and ecclesiastical allusions were freely 
put into their mouths. This also added to their popularity. The regu- 
lar companies did everything they could, by speech on the stage or by 
intrigue or arrogance or persecution beyond it, to hold their own. But, 
all the same, the fad prevailed. The Children’s Companies took the 
bread out of the mouths of the regulars, and essayed all classes of per- 
formance. The Boys of Paules (or “ Powles”) ranged their rdles from 
Martin Marprelate (1591) to The Maids’ Metamorphosis by John Lyly 
(1600). There is even an intimation that a Shakespeare play may have 
been acted by the “Children of Powles.” For a minute to the effect 
that that company “playes The Historie of Error” at Hampton Court, 
New Year’s evening, 1576-7, and again on Twelfth Night, 1582-3, at 
Windsor Castle, is on record. Those familiar with the carelessness of 
these old entries have believed that this is nothing else than Shake- 
speare’s own Comedy of Errors, as we call it now. There is a curious 
confusion of Twelfth Night (the play so named) with 7he Comedy of 
Errors (the play so named) in many other places than in old For 
man’s Diary. Samuel Daniel, the poet, in his capacity of Master of the 
Revels, was himself a director of the Children’s Theatres. An imper- 
fect list of masters of Children’s Companies shows as follows: 


PAUL’S.—Sebastian Westcott. 1586. 
Thomas Giles. 1586-1600. 
Edward Reis. 1600. 
CHAPEL.—Richard Bowyer. 1572. 
John Honnys. 1572. 
William Honnys 
WESTMINSTER.—John Taylor. 1579. 
William Elderton. 1570. 
WINDSOR.—Richard Ferrett. 
MERCHANT TAYLORS.—Richard Mountcaster. 


It is no wonder that the Court and Church favor which these 
Children’s Companies received made them so tremendous a rival to 
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the regular companies as to amount to such an “inhibition ;” that the 
latter disbanded and “travelled ”—as Hamlet brings out in his questions 
to Rosencrantz and Rosencrantz’ explanation of how English actors 
happen to be strolling in Denmark. And, to be sure that this was an 
inserted dialogue, we have only to remember that the Children’s 
Companies were a London institution, and could not in any way have 
been connected, in Shakespeare’s mind, with Elsinore or the Danish 
Court of Claudius I.: even if he had ever gone deeper into his own 
subject of Hamlet than to rewrite the Belleforest story without bother- 
ing himself as to anything more than its dramatic movement. Indeed, 
so practical had become the “inhibition,” that the “Children of the 
Revels” were recruited, as we have said, by secular employees, and per- 
formed, as was any other public company, at the Blackfriars Theatre. 
This bold capture of a regular play-house seems to have induced certain 
parties to appeal to the courts, and a complainant (whose name has 
been lost) brought suit, probably for an injunction, against Richard 
Burbadge, John Heminges and others, in respect to the lease of the 
Blackfriars Theatre property, “which the said Burbadge by deed dated 
2d September, 42 of Elizabeth (1600), demised to Henry Evars, who in- 
tended then prezently to erect and sett upp a companye of boys . 

or others, to playe playes and interludes in the said playehouse in such 
sort before tyme had been there vnused.” 

The anonymous petitioner had reason to dread the popularity of 
this particular company of children it would seem: for Middleton, writ- 
ing in 1604, says that they were “a nest of boys able to ravish a man.” 
The chancery proceedings came to naught, for the license was officially 
given tothe “ Children of the Queen’s”’ revels to play at the Blackfriars 
Theatre and elsewhere January 30, 1603, and this very probably was 
what Rosencrantz was made to call an “Inhibition” against strolling 
professional players coming into “the City.” Collier and others think 
that the Rosencrantz allusion was to the limiting of public plays to the 
Globe and the Fortune theatres in 1600 and 1601. But I assume that 
Shakespeare would scarcely have voiced a protest of his craft against 
an edict operating directly in its favor. If it is important to know 
the facts as to these matters at all, it is important to use common sense 
as wellas industry. The habit of noting facts as discovered, without 
taxing the mental equipment necessary to correlate them is apt to be 
a favorite one with the indolent commentator. But the wise student 
will beware of it. Shakespeare’s audiences understood, and probably 
applauded, Rosencrantz’s reference. It was as pure a localism as a 
reference to the polling returns put into the mouth of a modern actor 
performing his part on the evening of an election day would be. 

But, immediately on Rosencrantz’s speech, Hamlet asks, “‘ Do the 
boys carry it off?” From the foregoing it would seem that Rosen- 
crantz was right in answering that they did “carry it off” (that is, suc- 
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ceed). Time and space would fail to give a list of these successes of 
“the Boys.” The most important part of our research is the fact that 
Children’s Companies developed real talent in certain youths to really 
portray, not by rant and fustian, but sympathetically, such Shake- 
speare characters as Desdemona, Portia, Isabella—characters the por- 
trayal of which women themselves (most actresses in fact), however 
accomplished, admit themselves unequal to. Salathiel Pavy, Hart, 
Clun, Stephen Hammerton, Field, William Osller, are the names of 
boys who, the records assure us, drew tears from adult men and 
women by the performances of these characters. Upon little Sala- 
thiel Pavy’s death, Ben Jonson himself wrote a touching elegy. And 
these names were all from the Children’s Companies. The rage was 
so vast that the noblemen who had, as has been so often chronicled, 
maintained or patronized companies of strolling players, began to 
discharge them and hire or equip Children’s Companies themselves. 
Of course, the fury of the Puritans, the “ Zeal-in-the-Land-Busys,” 
the “ If-Christ-had-not-died-thou-hadst-been-damned-Bareboneses,” and 
the rest, was fired to higher fevers by the children dressed in women’s 
clothes, who imitated the acts and gestures of women. It enabled them 
to find at least one text in point in Holy Writ, and a text in the hands 
of a Puritan was never allowed to sleep. The boys who acted 
female parts received for the time they were able to play (as Hamlet 
asks, “ Will they pursue the quality no longer than they can sing?’’) 
higher pay than adults ; when their voices broke they usually sank to 
minor parts, just as our own infant phenomena, as we have said, 
when they cease to be infants, cease also to be phenomenal Of the 
boy-actors above named, Stephen Hammerton was an exception to 
this rule. After he grew too old to take women’s parts, he became 
equally celebrated in the part of a lover anda gentleman. The time 
came, however, when they shared not only in the emoluments but 
in the misdemeanors and penalties of actors. 

But the fall was to come. In 1598, these “children” had been 
involved in the Martin Marprelate controversies, and “silenced.” A 
warrant was in that year issued to one Nathaniel Giles, directing that 
the boys enlisted by him as choristers for the Chapel Royal should 
not be employed as comedians, “for that it is not fit or decent that 
such as should sing the praises of God Almighty should be trained 
or employed in such lascivious and profane exercises.” The impres- 
sion thus made grew and bore fruit. At no time thereafter until the 
end was there a cessation of hostility, and the end was never out of 
sight. Of course it is impossible to indicate the last Children’s Com- 
pany performance. But it is safe to say that by 1610 or 1612 they 
had entirely and forever disappeared. The Children’s Companies 
were gone. But the fact that they had existed had been a great bene- 
fit to the English stage. The cathedral, the church, had been the 
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conservatoire. To teach from the cradle the actor’s craft had been 
of immense advantage. Just as the horse-play of the Devil and the 
Vice of the broad and clumsy Miracle Plays made possible the rarefied 
and poetical clowns of Shakespeare, so the pranks and antics of the 
boys grew in turn to a mellow school of business that became his- 
trionic tradition. The English dramatist began to write songs and 
lyrics for the voices of his actors who had been first of all choristers 
and hymn-singers, and so travelled actually back to the earliest 
dramatic work, which had been itself lyrical. 

The story of the rise and fall of the Miracle, the Mystery, the 
Interlude, and of the Children’s Companies, grotesque as it is, is yet 
worth its chronicle. It was part of the education of the audiences, who— 
as we have said—were the active agents to preserve and pass along to 
us the Shakespearian drama in its integrity. 

APPLETON MORGAN. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ROISTER DOISTER.” 


To NICHOLAS UDALL belongs the distinction of having written 
the first English comedy. There had been Miracle Plays and Mys- 
teries long before his time, introduced with the Conquest and rep- 
resented with far more dramatic appliances than characterized the 
rise of the legitimate drama during the reigns of the Tudors. The 
people, too, for some generations had been familiar with Interludes, 
which, however, were little better than, perhaps not so good as, the 
recitations at the present day by school-boys of “ pieces ” at the annual 
“breakings up” for the holidays, and traces of which linger in Alex- 
ander and St. George, or as it is sometimes called the Peace Egg, 
still performed by the village mummers at Christmastide in nearly all 
the counties of England. Masques, too, were common before the 
period in which Udall lived. They consisted, however, of mere dumb 
show, sometimes accompanied by dancing, and their descendants may 
still be found in the mummers and morris dancers of rustic England. 
Morality Plays and Passion Plays had also their day and passed away. 
The English drama is descended from none of these things. Its origin 
is far more respectable, is indeed classical, as will be seen later on, and 
some account of its “father,” therefore may be of interest, perhaps of 
value. The first English tragedy, Sackville and Norton’s Gorboduc, was 
produced but one year before Rozster Doister, the latter, however, 
having been written first. Shakespeare had not then completed his 
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second year, and it is an interesting fact that the birth of the drama 
and the dramatist who gave it everlasting life should be exactly con- 
temporaneous. 

Udall in the old records is variously spelled Udal, Vudale, Vre- 
dale, Owdall, Dowdall, Woddell, and is the Woodall of the present 
day. Nicholas was descended from Peter, Lord Vredale, and Nicholas 
Udall, constable of Winchester Castle, in the reign of Edward III.,and 
Lord of the manor of Wickham, Hants., to whom the arts and learn- 
ing are indebted for the patronage bestowed upon William of Wyke- 
ham (Gent. Mag., vol. |\xxx., part ii., p. 31). The direct lineal de- 
scendant of the Constable was Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of 
Sir Richard Uredale, who maried Edward, second Earl of Carlisle. A 
small charity was at her instance founded at Wickham. From the tomb 
of another ancestor, William Uvedale, in the church at Wickham, 
it is seen that the arms of the family were Av: a cross moline gu. 
The author of Rotster Dotster was born in Hampshire (probably at 
Wickham, z.e. Wykeham) in 1504 (c#rc.). He passed his childhood in 
the village named. Hampshire then abounded in good schools, and 
doubtless he received his early education at one of them, though there 
are grounds for a suggestion that for a time at least he was at a school 
in Yorkshire. The first authentic record of his early life, however, is that 
of his admission as a scholar at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The 
entry is as follows: 18 January 1520. “ Nic: Owdall de Com. Hamp. 
Dioc. Wint. 14 an.in fest. Nat. Dom. preterit, non electus sed cum sex 
alliis assumptus.” He took his B.A. on May 30, 1524, et. 18 (Wood, 
“Fasti Oxon.,” i., 65, ed. 1815), and on the 3d September following was 
elected Probationer Fellow of his college. His strong Protestantism, 
however—that is, his active sympathy with the Lutheran reformers— 
kept him from proceeding to his M.A. until ten years afterwards, viz., 
1534 (Wood, “ Athenee Oxon.,” vii., 72). While at Oxford, Nicholas 
Udall was a fellow-student and very friendly with John Leland, author 
of the “ Itinerary,” and the Royal Ms., 18A., Ixiv., p. 275, has two titles : 
“(1) Versis and dities made at the coronation of Queen Anne; (2) 
Hereafter ensueth a copie of diuers and sundry verses aswell in latin 
as in Englishe deuised and made partely by John leland and partely 
by Nicholas Vuedale whereof sum were sette vp and sum were spoken 
and pronounced vnto the most high and excellente Queene the ladie 
Anne, wif vnto our sourain lorde King Henry the eight in many 
goodly and costely pageauntes exhibited and shewed by the mayre and 
citizens of the famous citie of London at first time as hir grace rode 
from the Towre of London through the said citie to hir most glorious 
coronation at the monasterie of Westminster on Whitson yeue in th 
xxv" yere of the raigne of our said soueraigne lorde.” 

This was in 1533, and the Queen was Anne Boleyn. Udall was 
then twenty-seven years of age, and his portions in the pageant were 
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the Latin verses to Apollo and the Muses, the Progeny of St. Anne, 
in English (exhibited at Cornhill, “besides leaden hall’’), the Three 
Graces, exhibited at the Conduit in Cornhill, and the Fudgment of 
Paris, exhibited in Cheapside, which is here quoted as a specimen of 
Udall’s workmanship. 


“At the little conduite in Chepe side was exhibited the /uge- 
ment of Paris, in maner and fourme following: 


Mercurie. Juppiter this aple unto the hath sent 
Commanding in this cause to give true jugement. 

Paris. Juppiter a straunge office hath geven me, 
To juge whiche is fairest of these ladies three. 

Juno. All riches and kingdomes bee at my behest : 
Give me the aple, and thou shalt have the best. 

Pallas. Adjuge it to me, and for a kingdome 
I shall geve incomparable wisedome. 

Venus. Preferre me, and I shall rewarde the, Paris, 
With the fairest ladie that on the erthe is. 

Paris. I should breke Juppiter’s high commaundment, 
If I should for mede or rewarde geve jugement. 
Therefore, ladie Venus, before both these twain, 
Your beautie moche exceding, by my sentence 
Shall win and have this aple. Yet to be plain, 

Here is the fourthe ladie, now in presence, 
Moste worthie to have it of due congruence, 
As pereless in riches, wit, and beautie, 
Whiche are but sundrie qualities in you three; 
But for hir worthyness this aple of gold 

Is to symple a rewarde a thousand fold.” 


This is a specimen from the earliest writings of Udall that have 
been discovered. It is highly probable, however, that he was already 
known as a writer, or he would not have been selected for such im- 
portant work; and it is also likely that this is not the only occasion 
on which he and Leland collaborated, as the celebrated antiquary in 
his Economia thus neatly acknowledges favors received : 


AD FORMOSUM, DE LIBERALITATE. ODOUALLI. 


Defuit 6! studiis nostris crescentibus aurum, 
Munus at Odalli serstulit omne malum. 

Ista prius faciles contemnent pectora Musas, 
Et capient lato Gotthica verba sinu. 

Illius hoc in me meritum quam oblivio magnum 
Impia Lethzis mergere possit aquis. 


At this time Udall was a schoolmaster. The exact date that he 
was made master of Eton College is not known, but it is very likely the 
appointment was made in 1534, the year after the pageant. It was 
then he took his M.A., and there may have been a connection between 
the two events. At any rate, his name first appears in the Records of 
the college in that year, when his predecessor in the head-mastership, 
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Dr. Richard Coxe, was paid salary for three terms, and Udall received 
fifty shillings for the fourth, his first term. The payments continue 
regularly so far as the books are extant, up to 1541. The records for 
1542 are missing, and in the following year he was dismissed for 
reasons given in the sequel. Mr. Edward Arber (to whom all lovers 
of literature are so much indebted for his reprints, one of which is 
Roister Dotster) has had access to the Audit rolls and Bursar’s books 
of the college, and he states that the salary of the master at Eton was 
£10 a year, or fifty shillings for each of the four terms. In addition 
he received twenty shillings for his “livery,” and other small sums 
for obits (z.e., attending masses for the dead). For instances, Udall 
received for obits 14s. 8d. in 1535, and the same in 1536. Money was 
also paid the master for candles and ink for the boys. Udall received 
for these purposes 23s. 4d. in 1537, and the same in 1538. Even mak- 
ing allowance for the difference in the purchasing power of gold and 
silver then and now, the salary and emoluments cannot be considered 
as other than small. 

There is aglimpse of Udall at Eton in “ The Author’s Life” add- 
ed to the “Fiue hundreth points of good husbandrie,” by Thomas 
Tusser, gentleman (1573). Tusser had evidently been one of Udall’s 
scholars at Eton and learned that he did not spare the rod to spoil 
the child. Tusser wrote: 


‘“ From Powles I went, to Aeton sent, 
To learne straight the Latin phraise, 
where fiftie three stripes given to mee, 

at once I had: 
For faut but small, or none at all, 
It came to passe, thus beat I was, 
See Udall see, the mercy of thee 
to mee poore lad.” 


Udall, as has been said, was a schoolmaster before he was at Eton, 
though where is not known. He seems to have taken a great interest 
in his pupils, and in 1533 he published and dedicated to them “ Floures 


for Latin Spekynge,” selected and gathered out of Terence, and the 
same translated into English. The selections were made from the 
first three comedies of Terence. On becoming head-master of Eton 
school he published a corrected edition of the book, enlarged from 
110 to 192 pages. It was the custom at Eton for the boys to act at 
Christmas some Latin play, chosen or written for them by the master. 
This is known from theancient Consuetudinary, asit is called, at Eton 
school, in which the following passage occurs: “Circa festum divi An- 
dree ludimagister eligere solet, pro suo arbitrio, scenicas fabulas opti- 
mas et accomodatissimas, quas pueri feriis natalitiis subsequentibus, 
non sine ludorum elegantia, populo spedante, publicé aliquando pera- 
gant. Interdum etiam exhibet Anglico sermone contextas fabulas, si 
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quz habeant acumen et leporem.” That is: “ About the feast of St. 
Andrew, the thirtieth day of November, the master is accustomed to 
chuse, according to his own discretion. such Latin stage-plays as are 
most excellent and convenient, which the boys are to act in the fol- 
owing Christmas holidays before a public audience, and with the ele- 
gance of scenery and ornaments usual at the performance of a play. 
Yet he may sometimes order English plays, such at least as are smart 
and witty.” (Warton, H. E. P., iii., 213, 8v.) The same authority tells 
us that “among the writings of Udall are recited plures comedie, and 
a tragedy de Papatu, on the papacy, written probably to be acted by 
his scholars. 

It is evident that Udall had the common sense to see that an Eng- 
lish play was more appropriate for English boys to act than a Latin 
play, and as he knew of none that was “smart and witty” he de- 
termined to write one himself. The result was Ralph Roister Dois- 
ter, the first ‘“‘regular English comedy,” as Payne Collier styles it. 
Perhaps it had been written a considerable time before it was acted. 
Indeed there is internal evidence (as, for instance, a reference to the 
“armes of Calays,” z.e. Calais) that suggest it was the production of 
comparative youth, written perhaps in the reign of Henry VIII. It is 
also certain that it was revised, modified and the epilogue added, as 
its “ God-save-the-Queen ” sort of prayer can have been for none other 
than Queen Elizabeth, before whose accession Udall was dead. The 
prologue to Roster Doister at once dispels the idea that the Eng- 
lish drama sprang from the Miracle Plays, Mysteries, Morality Plays, 
Passion Plays, Interludes or Masques. Indeed these did not develop 
from one another, but each had its separate origin; and there is not 
the germ of a play in any one of them. It is true that Udall himself 
styles Rotster Doister “our Comedie or Enterlude,” but Interlude 
had then become the common name for every kind of play, and the 
fact that its author also called it a “comedy ”’ is significant as showing 
that he recognized that he had risen to higher things. And if there 
were any doubt on the point it would be dispelled by Udall’s admis- 
sion of the source of his inspiration : 


“ The wyse Poets long time heretofore, 
Vnder merrie Comedies secretes did declare, 
Wherein was contained very vertuous lore, 
With mysteries and forewarnings very rare. 
Suche to write neither Plautus nor Terence dyd spare, 
Whiche among the learned at this day beares the bell : 
These with such other therein dyd excell.” 


It is thus seen that Rozster Doister marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of English literature. It shows that the origin of the English 
drama traces back to the comedies of classical Rome. Nor is this 
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very remarkable seeing the hold that Latin literature had in Udall’s 
time upon all who could be considered educated persons. 

As to the “moral” or intention of the play it is declared to be to 
inveigh “against the vayne glorious.” The hero of the comedy, who 
gives it its title, is a swaggering simpleton, a feeble-minded, silly, con- 
ceited fop of the time of Henry VIII. He is teased and sponged 
upon by Matthew Merrygreke, a humorous wag. Ralph is anxious 
to wed Dame Custance, “a widow with a thousand pounds” already 
betrothed to a merchant hourly expected home from a sea voyage, 
and Ralph, while pretending to forward the suit of his friend, does in 
reality nothing but fix him in unpleasant dilemmas. An instance of 
one of his predicaments is a love-letter that Ralph caused a scrivener 
to write for him, but which was read to Dame Custance by Merry- 
greke with its sense reversed by putting the stops in the wrong places, 
thus : 


Sweete mistresse, where as I loue you, 
nothing at all 

Regarding your richesse and substance; 
chiefe of all 

For your personage, beautie, demean- 
our and witte 

I commende me unto you: Neuera 
whitte 

Sory to heare reporte of your good 
welfare. 

For (as I heare say) such your con- 
ditions are, 

That ye be worthie fauour: of no 
liuing man 

To be abhorred : of euery honest man 

To be taken fora woman enclined to 
vice 

Nothing at all: to vertue giuing hir 
due price. 


And so on for other twenty-five lines. 


Sweete mistresse where as I loue you 
nothing at all, 

Regarding your richesse 
stance chiefe of all, 

For your personage, beautie, demean- 
our and witte 

I commende me unto you neuer a 
whit. 

Sorie to heare report of your good 
welfare. 

For (as I heare say) such your con- 
ditions are, 

That ye be worthie fauour of no liuing 
man, 

To be abhorred of euery honest man. 

To be taken for a woman enclined to 
vice, 

Nothing at all to uertue gyuing hir 
due price. 


and sub- 


The passage is possessed of 


importance, not only as being the first of its kind, but because by its 
means the authorship of the comedy was discovered, as will appear 


presently. 


The play, as has been seen, was produced for boys. 


This was a 


fortunate circumstance, because as a result the comedy does not 
contain a single prurient idea, not an indelicate word, remarkably few 
oaths when the period of its production is remembered, and the few 
that do occur are of the mildest character, such as even school-boys in 
those days would be permitted to use. Another feature of Rozster 
Doister is that it stands upon its own merits. Nothing depends 
upon dress or accoutrements or scenic effect. Indeed, there is but 
one scene, a London street. Notwithstanding the play took two and 
a half hours to perform, the action is rapid, humorous and occa- 
sionally boisterous, as in a brisk battle lost by Ralph and his men to 


Dame Custance and her women armed with broomsticks. The play, 
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too, is a correct reflection of middle-class London life of the period. 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, which at one time was thought to precede 
Rotster Doister, on the other hand deals with rustic life and is written 
in dialect, whereas Udall’s play, dealing with city life, is written in 
language. From it we learn that servants were addressed “thou,” 
equals “ you.” 

Ralph Roster Dotster has also a philological value. The _ in- 
fluence of French upon English is everywhere manifest, even in the 
title. Ralph is an ordinary Christian name. “ Roisterer”’ is still north- 
ern English for a swaggerer, but the word came in from the old 
French rustre, a ruffian. The rustarizz were French freebooters of 
the eleventh century. (Hector: “I have a roistering challenge sent.’’) 
Other French words in the play are: dorde, joke (as used in Spenser); 
buske, bush (“and every bosky bourn from side to side.” Milton; also 
“‘my bosky acres,” Tempest, Act IV., Sc. 1); route, assemble ; pastance, 
pastime; /evie, to camp; /ever, raise it; and many others. Naturally 
the play is valuable as showing the changes that have taken place in 
English. Avzd is often used in the sense of “if ;” usband is “ house- 
keeper,” and mznionis “wife,” apet or darling wife. There are chad, I 
had; chot, | wot; chious, | was ; chuine,1 ween. Rounding means whisper- 
ing; runes were written not spoken, hence runian and rounding, to 
speak under the breath. SAy-and-by signifies “at once;” and sad, 
which originally meant “firm” (northern English to-day “a sad 
cake’’), is always used as serious or sorrowful. As in Spenser drymme 
is fierce, and to-day a sow at certain periods is said to be “ brimming.” 
Cotswold is sheepcote. Dumps means mournful tune. Whztesonne was 
a common expression of endearment in the old days, from which per- 
haps the Irish “ whiteboys;” and there are hundreds of others. The 
pronoun “its’’ is not used, as is the case with Shakespeare and the 
Bible; and even “it” is avoided. 

The play is written in rhyming couplets, in lines of unvarying 
length. Where the speech is continuous, these lines rhyme like our 
ordinary poetry, but when the dialogue is short, one, two or more 
speeches are thrown into one line, and the last syllables of that line, 
whether they occur in words in the middle or at the end of a sen- 
tence, as dictated simply by the length of line or type, are made to 
rhyme in couplets. There is thus an irregular though not an unpleas- 
ant jingle all through the comedy. 

The whole of Udall’s plays are supposed to have perished (Wood, 
“Ath. Oxon.,” i., 213, ed. 1822); and when in 1818 the Rev. T. Briggs, 
an old Etonian, became possessor of the now famous unique copy, 
which he presented to Eton College, he was ignorant of the author- 
ship. In the book’s advertisement he states: “It appears from the 
Biographia Dramitica that a play called Rauf Ruster Duster was 
entered on the books of the Stationers’ Company in the year 1566, but 
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that it was supposed never to have been printed; this, however, is now 
proved to be a mistake, a copy having been found contained in a col- 
lection of plays which was lately upon sale in London. It is true that 
the name is spelled somewhat differently, but it is presumed there can 
be no doubt of its being the piece in question. The book unfortu- 
nately wants the title-page, and the author’s name is not known. It 
is now in the library of Eton College, and is here reprinted for the 
amusement of the reader.” It is not possible to say from whose 
press the work was first issued, but the edition above mentioned was 
doubtless printed by Thomas Hacket, as in 1566 he was licensed to 
print the book. The next publication was Mr. Briggs’ reprint, just 
mentioned, of which thirty copies only were issued. There was another 
reprint in 1821. The editor is not known. Robert Southey, the poet, 
had a copy, which with his autograph is in the British Museum. 

Neither of the above knew that Udall was the author. In Sir 
Thomas Wilson’s Rule of Reason (1551) there is the letter to Dame 
Custance above quoted as “an example of such doubtful writing, 
which by reason of pointing may have a double sense and contrary 
meaning,” but the source was not given, and when the Rev. Dr. Bliss 
inserted the quotation in the new edition of “ Wood’s Ath. Oxon.,” he 
was not aware that it was taken from Xozster Dowster. It was Mr. J. 
Payne Collier who connected Wilson’s quotation with Rozster Dots- 
ter, and so proved Udall to be its author. There is something pa- 
thetic in the language in which the genial veteran announces his dis- 
covery in the preface of his “ Bibl. Acct. of Ear. Eng. Lit.” He says: 
“ During my whole life, now rapidly approaching four score, I have 
been a diligent reader, and, as far as my means would allow, a greedy 
purchaser of all works connected with early English literature. It is 
nearly sixty years since I became possessed of my first really valuable 
old book of this kind—Wilson’s ‘Art of Logic,’ printed by Richard 
Grafton, 1551—from which I ascertained the not unimportant facts 
that Ralph Roister Doister was an older play than Gammer Gurton's 
Needle, and that it had been written by Nicholas Udall, master of Eton 
School. I thus learned who was the author of the earliest comedy, 
properly so called, in our language. This was my first literary dis- 
covery, made several years anterior, although I had not occasion to 
render it public until I printed my notes upon ‘ Dodsley’s Old Plays,’ 
soon after 1820.” 

The other editions of Rozster Dotster are “The Old English Drama,” 
a series of plays at 6d. each, printed and published by Thomas White in 
1830, Roster Dotster being the first, the publications of the Shake- 
speare Society, in 1847, where the play is edited by W. D. Cooper, and 
the text collated by J. Payne Collier, and in 1869 the play formed one 
of Edward Arber’s valuable reprints. 

Roister Dotster was well known, as is evident from frequent al- 
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lusions. Rafe Roister is a character in Ulpian Fulwell’s Lzke Will to 
Like (1568 and 1587); a “roister-doister” is used proverbially by 
G. Harvey in his “Four Letters” (1592) for a mad-brained fellow. 
“Then roister doister in his oily terms” is a line applied to Marston 
in The Return from Parnassus (1606). The name of Mumblecrust, 
a character in Udall’s play, was subsequently employed in Dapper’s 
Satiromastix (1602), and inthe “ Pleasant Comedy of Patient Grissell”’ 
(1603) is found “ Peace, hear me, gentle lady, Jack Mumblecrust steal 
no more penny loaves” (Act IV., Sc. 3); Jack Mumblecrust is the 
name of one of the beggars who dine with Sir Owen Meredith, and 
Madge Mumblecrust (Udall’s character) is mentioned in the Ms. com- 
edy of Misogonus. It would not be difficult to multiply these instances. 

In 1537 Udall was made vicar of Braintree in addition to his ap- 
pointment at Eton (Newcourt Rep., ii., 89), and in 1542 he published 
a translation and paraphrase of the Third and Fourth Books of Eras- 
mus’ “ Apopthegms.” He also wrote “Epistola Nuncupatonia.” 
The manual was famous, and was applauded by Thomas Newton, of 
Cheshire (Shakespeare Society). 

Hitherto all that is here recorded of Nicholas Udall shows him to 
have been a courtier, a devout preacher and a scholar. It is now 
necessary to tear away the veil and to reveal a darkness that never 
before so enshrouded a man’s fair fame. Let the documents speak for 
themselves. In the Cotton Ms. Titus B., viii., p. 371, orig., we read: 
“ Anthony a Wood says that in 1541-2 he [Udall] was near losing 
his place upon a shrewd suspicion of being conscious to a robbery by 
two of his scholars of certain silver images and other plate belonging 
to the college, which they had sold to a silversmith in London (Wood, 
“Ath. Oxon.,” Bliss’s edit., vol. i., coll. 211-212). Udal andhis scholars 
were examined before the Council and committed to ward. They, 
for the robbery, to the custody of the Clerk of the Cheque of the 
king’s Guard ; Udal, for misconduct of another kind, to the Marshalsea 
(“Acts of the Privy Council,” edited by Sir H. Nicholas., Vol. vii., p. 153). 
Wood says as regards Udall, “What became of the matter I know 
not.” Prof. Henry Morley hints that the question being one of images 
suggests a view of the matter other than robbery. However, what the 
“ misconduct of another kind” was, is learned from the records of the 
Privy Council at Westminster, on 12th March, 32 Hy. VIII., which state 
that “ William Emlar, of London, goldsmith, was examined before 
the Counsall for the byeing of certain images of silver and other plate 
which wer stolen from the college of Eton: and beyng suspected to 
have used himself lewdly in the handlyng of the matter was co- 
mitted to the porter’s warde.” Two days afterwards it is recorded 
that “Nycolas Uvedale, scoolemaster of Eton, beyng sent for as sus- 
pect to be counsail of a robbery lately comitted at Eton by Thomas 
Cheney, John Horde, scolers of the sayd scole, and Gregory, a ser- 
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vant to the said scolemaster,and having certain interrogatorys ministered 
unto him toching the sayd fact, and other felonious trespasses whereof 
he was suspected did confess that he did comitt a heinous offence with 
the said Cheney sundry tymes hertofore and of late, the vjth day of 
this present month in this pressent yere at London: whereupon he was 
committed to the Marshalsea.” 

For this “ foul defeat and overthrow” Udall was dismissed from 
the mastership of Eton. This is known from a long letter from 
Udall, undated and unaddressed, praying for “restitution to the 
roume of scholemaster in Eton” (Cotton Ms. Titus B., viii., p. 371). 
Sir Thomas Wriothsoley and Sir Ralphe Sadler were then Secretaries 
of State, and it is probable the epistle was addressed to them. It isa 
disgraceful document. It is one long cringing whine of special plead- 
ing, arguing that as other great men had similarly sinned he ought to 
be forgiven. Scipio Africanus, he tells us, was riotous in youth, and 
was yet favored of the gods; C. Valerius Faccus was dissolute and 
yet a public benefactor; ©. Fabius Maxime was infamous when 
young; Polemon of Athens was voluptuous, and others innumerable. 
If these had been taken at the worst, he argues, the world had suf- 
fered. On these grounds he asks for forgiveness and restitution to the 
mastership, concluding by promising an “honest chaunge from vice to 
vertue, from prodigalitee to frugall livyng, from negligence of teach- 
yng to assiduitee, from plays to studie, from lightness to gravitee. 
Your most bounden oratour and servant, N. VU.” 

Even when the differences between then and now as regards man- 
ners and morals are recognized, the enormity of such an offence by 
such a man fills one with huge amazement. <A renowned Christian of 
forty-three years of age, a polished scholar, a friend of Erasmus, a 
courtier of the first water, a trainer of youths at England’s most famous 
school, the friend of kings, princes, and princesses, and yet one of 
the vilest creatures that ever trod God’s earth. But what is still more 
surprising is the extraordinarily light punishment with which the 
heinous crime was visited. It is true that Udall’s petition for restitu- 
tion to Eton was unsuccessful, and that he was compelled to resign the 
vicarage of Braintree. But he seems to have suffered little in reputa- 
tion and to have positively gained in preferment. He was made pre- 
bend of Windsor and rector of Calborne, and was not thought to be 
unfit to be engaged with Princess, afterwards Queen Mary and others 
in translating Erasmus’ “ Paraphrase of the New Testament into 
English.” Udall digested and placed the texts of all the Gospels, ex- 
cept St. Mark, to show how the paraphrase answered to the text, and 
how it was joined with it, and wrote an introduction to the Gospels in 
three letters, one to the King, one to the reader, and a third “to the 
most vertuous ladie, Queen Katherine.” In his Preface to St. John, 
partly translated by Princess Mary and partly by the Rev. F. Malet, 
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D.D., Udall gives an account of female education in his day, which, 
however, can only apply to a few women, like the Princesses Elizabeth 
and Mary and Lady JaneGrey. Hesays: “ But nowein this gracious 
and blisseful tyme of knowledge, in whiche it hath pleased almightye 
God to reuele and showe abrode the lyght of his moste holye ghospell : 
what a noumbre is there of noble women (especially here in this 
realme of Englande,) yea and howe many in the yeares of tender vyr- 
ginitiee, not only aswel seen and as familiarly trade in the Latine and 
Greke tounges, as in theyre owne mother language; but also both in 
all kindes of prophane litterature, and liberall artes, exactely studied 
and exercised, and in the Holy Scriptures and Theologie so ripe, that 
they are able aptely cunnyngly, and with much grace eyther to indicte 
or translate into the vulgare tongue, for the publique instruccion and 
edifying of the vnlearned multitude. . . . It is nowe no newes in 
Englande to see young damisels in nobles houses and in the Courtes 
of Princes, in stede of cardes and other instrumentes of idle trifleyng, 
to haue continually in her handes eyther Psalmes, Omelies, and other 
deuote meditacions, or elles Paules Epistles, or some booke of holye 
Scripture matiers: and as familiarlye both to reade or reason thereof 
in Greke, Latine, Frenche, or Italian, as in Englishe.” 

Mary never forgot her old friend, and rigorous Protestant as his 
writings show him to have been, he remained unmolested during the 
persecution of the reign of that unhappy queen. Roger Ascham, her 
former tutor, enjoyed a similar immunity—two facts testifying that 
Queen Mary was not so dark a character as she has been, and still is 
too often, portrayed by prejudiced historians. 

In 1551 Udall translated “ Tractatus de Eucharistia et Disputatio 
de Eucharistia,” and the year after he wrote (at Windsor) the preface 
to the translation by himself and others of T. Gemini’s “ Anatomy.” 
He was at this time an active preacher, by which he lost his right to 
the perquisites as canon. Royal favor came to his aid in September, 
1552, when a letter was written by the King to the Dean and Chapter 
to let Udall “ have his dividend and other commodities growing to him 
by his prebend there during the time of his absence thence, in consider- 
ation that he hath been occupied in preaching.” In 1553-54 Udall was 
entrusted with the dramatic business in connection with Queen Mary’s 
coronation. In the Loseley Mss. (edited by A. J. Kempe, F.S.A., 
London, 1836) there is a warrant dated December 3, 1554, which 
runs: ‘Whereas our welbeloued Nicholas Udall hath at soondrie 
seasons convenient heretofore shewed and myndeth hereafter to 
shewe his diligence in setting foorth of Dialogues and Enterludes be- 
fore us fo’ ou’ regell disporte and recreacion,” and then 
authorise the loan of apparel for those purposes. 

Udall was the author of much other matter than those here men- 
tioned, most of which remains undiscovered. From Nichol’s “ Progr. 


goes on to 
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Eliz.,” i., 186, ed. 1823, and Kempe’s Loseley MSS., pp. 62-99, it is found 
that a play by Udall, called Ezechias, in English was performed in 
the summer of 1564, eight years after Udall’s death, before the Queen 
when she visited the University of Cambridge. The play was never 
published, but was doubtless founded on the Second Book of Kings. 
A character in one of Udall’s plays was “ Jack Raker,” and an old 
author writes : 
“Of songs and balades he is maker, 
And that can he as finely do as Jacke Raker.” 


Skelton, too, in his satire on Wolsley, “Why come ye not to Court ?” 
says : 
“What here ye of the lord Dakers ? 
He maketh us all Jacke Rakers ; 
He says we are but crakers.” 


Skelton was dead in 1533. There are, too, references to Udall him- 
self which show the high estimation in which he was held. Bale 
styles him “elegantissimus omnium bonarum literarum et earum 
felicissimus interpres,” and adds “laudabili eruditione przditus ; ad 
nostre Christiane reipublice commodum, tam scribendo quam ver- 
tendo, utilem navavit operam, congessit Latiné et Anglicé.” It is 
true that Pitz has not admitted Udall among his illustrious English- 
men (Bale, p. 717), but as the Rev. J. Hunter points out “ Udall’s 
friendship with Erasmus would not recommend him to such a writer 
as Pitz.” 

There is one other production of Udall’s pen which is reserved to 
be last mentioned, and to be given zz extenso, because of its interest 
and importance. “An Answer to the articles of the comoners of 
Devonsheir and Cornewall” is in manuscript in the British Museum, 
and has not hitherto been published. Foxe in his “‘ Acts and Monu. 
ments” refers to the document, “which here,” he says, “to make 
short leisure seemeth not to rehearse.” The principal events of the 
Western Revolt of 1549, when Exeter was besieged and Plymouth 
steeple “with all the town’s evidence” burnt, are too well known to 
need more than mention here; and those who are curious after details 
are referred to the histories of the period, or still better, to the annals 
of the time. The sweeping changes in the law that Somerset, the 
Protector, brought about to suppress Roman Catholicism and to ex- 
tend the reformed faith were carried out with the despotism of a 
Cromwell, and were resisted with all the vigor of an enraged populace. 
Devonshire and Cornwall rose in open revolt and demanded the res- 
toration of the Six Articles and the Mass in a document to which the 
following “ answer ” is a reply. In number they “mounted to little less 
than ten thousand stout traitors” (Foxe). Agrarian discontent gave 
strength to the rising—indeed, Foxe seems to think it the chief 
cause, it “ being only about plucking down of enclosures and enlarg 
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ing of commons ;” and there is some reason in this, as at Norwich it 
was undoubtedly the case; the 20,000 men who there repulsed the 
King’s troops “ renewed the old cries for a removal of civil councillors, 
a prohibition of enclosures, and redress for the grievances of the 
poor” (Green). However, the Devonshire and Cornish men can speak 
for themselves, for, says Foxe, “after much ado and little to the pur- 
pose, a few sorry articles were agreed upon.” They had reference to 
baptism, confirmation, transubstantiation, mass without any man com- 
municating with the priest, priests to say the service, “and not God’s 
service to be set forth like®a Christmas play,” and celibacy. In 
short, they were opposed to all that Somerset was doing. The 
articles were influentially signed, as the names of the subscribers show. 
They were: “ Humphrey Arundell, Governor of the Mount; Thomas 
Underhyll, John Sloeman, and Wyllyam Segat, chiefe captaines ; 
John Thompson, pryst; Henry Bray, mayor of Bodma [z.e., Bodmin] ; 
Henry Lee, maior of Tornton [z.e., Taunton]; and Roger Barret, 
priest—the four governors of the campe.” 

To these demands of the commoners of Devon and Cornwall, or 
“ Popish Rebels,” as they were called, the King, by “ our dearest uncle 
Edward, Duke of Somerset, descended from our high majesty for love 
to consider you in your base and simple ignorance;” and sent an 
“answer” that had been “drawn up” in Council. The author of the 


“answer ’”’ was Nicholas Udall, though what official position he held 
at the time does not appear. Perhaps he held no office, but was 
called in to draft the “ answer” in consequence of his scholarship. 


Apart from historical considerations the “answer” has a value as 
representing in form and feature a state document of the period. It 
is a specimen of the “ New English” which the people of the West 
Country could not understand, and which was one of the great objec- 
tions to Edward VI.’s Prayer-Book—* Cornish being their language.” 
The Mss. show, also, how an English scholar of the sixteenth century 
wrote his own language. From this it is seen’ how little “fixed” our 
language then was, either in orthoepy, orthography, etymology (in its 
widest sense), syntax, or even prosody, which is so slow to change. It 
will be seen in the “answer” that nearly every word is spelled in more 
than one way, some of them in several ways. There seems to be but 
little regard for rules of grammar, the inflection of words is accom- 
plished in a hap-hazard fashion, and as for punctuation there does not 
seem to be anything but a rudimentary notion of the use of the 
comma, semicolon, bracket or full point. In studying a language 
sound before symbol is the golden rule: languages are spoken before 
they are written, and everything must give way to pronunciation. 
Unfortunately this changes as much as anything else, and to-day we 
can but imagine how our fathers spoke. It has been said that if 
Shakespeare’s plays were read now as he read them, it would sound as a 
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foreign language to those who listened. It would be beyond the 
scope of this article to go further into this subject here, and I have, 
therefore, contented myself by simply adding a few notes illustrating 
the most interesting features in the respect just alluded to. It is 
time now to introduce the document itself : 

“An answer to the articles of the comoners of Devonshire’ and 
Cornewall> declaring to the same howe they have ben seduced by Evell 
p’sons, And howe their conscyences’ may be satysfyed and stayed*; 
consernyng the sayd artycles, sette forth by a countryman’ of theirs 
muche tenderyng* the welth bothe of their bodyes and solles. 

“ The entitlying of the Artycles. 
“The artycles of vs the comoners of Deuonsheir and Corn- 
walls in dyvers campes by Est® and West of Exeter. 

“See even in the verye first entring, how haynous” an offence, 
and howe grevous’ a cryme, that Englysshe men win their awne 
countrye fyndyng themselfes grieved’ (they can not tell wherwithe 
theirselfes*) will seke Redresse,* not by compleynt, as is the parte of 
subiects, but by encampyng themselfes And Rebelling ageynst® their 
naturall prince. 

“What other fruicte* or end maye hereof ensue vnto you, but 
devouring one an other, And an vniversall desolacion® of your Awne 
selfes": besides the Extreme perill of goddes” highe wrathe and in- 
dignacion,’? besides the vndoubted plague of mortalitie’ whiche (vn- 
lesse ye call for m’cye in season) must nedes light vpon you bye the 
severe Rod" of princelye Justice in A Realme ye dooe in the meane 
tyme neglecte your howsebandrye” wherbye ye must lyve; your sub- 
staunce and cattall® is not onlye spoyled and spent uppon vnthriftes," 
(whoe but for this your outrage, know no meane™ nor waye to be 
fedd:) your howses falle in Ruyne: your wyves are Ravished, your 
daughters defloured before yo* awne faces: your goodes that ye have 
manye longe yeres labored for, lost in an houre, and spent vpp6 vaga- 
boundes & Idle loyterers. your meate is vnpleasiint, your drynke 
vnsaivdie,’’ & your slepe never sounde never quyet, never in any 
safetie. What must befall to your children hereafter when your awne 
lyvyng is thus throughe yo" awne folye brought to penurie® & ffamyn?: 
What shall ye leave to them whan” ye have wastfully consumed all 
your substiince vpon vagaboundes, that could not lyve but on your 
spoyle & Ravine,” ffor*? wete® ye well (good countrymen) that twoe 
sortes of Bests ther bee (for I shoulde name them wronge to call 
them men) that are the chief causers of this tumultuous buisynesse : 
the one idle loitryng Ruffyans that will not labor, ne’ can by anye 
other wayes gett any thing to maynteine them with all, but by an 
open & comen®” spoyle: whiche thing suche other partes of the 
Realme as vpon the lyke occacion? hath attempted the lyke outrage, 
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every of them (you onlye Excepted) haue well Espyed, and accord- 
ynglye acknowlege their faulte And w' most humble submyssyon be- 
taken themselfes* to the Knyngs marcye: the other sorte is of Ranke 
papistes, which could none other wayes* work their malicious and 
deivelishe distourbyng of goddes glory,” but by meane”™ of sedicion,? 
whiche could not haue hadd anye Entrye Except it wer by them 
craftelye and subtillye conveighed*® These vnder the coulour & name 
of the Comon Welthe fyrst Reysed the simple people p’swadyng them 
to bee for a good and a godlye purpose. but their meanyng emong” 
the others was and emonge” you yet still is, none other, but whan® 
the people bee up, then they to worke their feacts,* the one ageynst*! 
the kynge & the magistrates. And tho other agaynst* the comon 
welthe in Robbynge and sakkyng, And you in the meane tyme never 
to knowe what they went about, And tha I doubte not but everie of 
you if ye will soberlye And wyselye examyn your state and substiince 
syns your first begynnyng of this tragedie, shall full well Espye and (alac 
for pietre) fynde over true in your purses and in your howses. ffor*® 
otherwyse be it in case that some gret* enormyties ther wer w“" Re- 
quyred speedy Reformacion?: To whom app’tenynithe of Reason and 
congruence,*® the Redresse of such Evills; to the subiect, or to the 
prynce, to the lawes or to the Headye willfullnesse of who lust; by 
an order of a policie; or by tumulte and Rebellyon: by the waye of 
humble compleynt and petycion®; or else by the foyle and outrage of 
a confuse vprorers, wer there nev’ so manye greifes’? & mattiers® of 
querele,” & the same never so great,* never so iust never so vnreason- 
able; yet if everye pryvate p’son should bee offycer for hymselfe, in 
his awne cause, And vpon his Awne pryvate autoritie,” at all tymes, 
& by suche meanes as hymself lusteth: then wheare is a Kyng, without 
whose power, no com6n weale can long p’sper: wheare is the force of 
lawes without which no polycie can flourishe: wheare is the auc- 
toritie” of magistrates w'*out whom the publique® peace and tran- 
quilitie cannot be conserved: wheare is ordre w'® out whiche no 
Realme can longe contynue; wheare is the due adminystration of 
iustice w‘*out whiche no Kyngdome maye endure or stand: but must 
of necessitie fall to decaye And vtter Ruine, as in this dysordred tu- 
multe, thinges doe amongst you. 

“ Take these thinges awaye, And what suertie or safetie maye any 
man bee in: yf men shall be Robbed and their howses spoyled, whoe 
shall Redress it yf travellers bee slayne by the highe waye, whoe shall 
see iustice mynystred® Oh my countrymen, if ye knowe how ill 
awaye” ye take for your awne safegarde, howe ill awaye” ye take for 
the Redresse of your greiffes,’? for the suertye of your goodes, cat- 
tatles,* howses, wyves, daughters, heires, and all your succession, yea 
and for your verie awne p’sons toe: ye wold abyd great wronges, 
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grievous’ oppressions, yea and extreme tyrafiie, ere ye wold thus Vn- 
naturallye move a tumulte ageynst™ your prince and soideign* If this 
than maye not bee done in iust causes & worthye griefes,’ but princes 
Rather must be obeid* then any p’turbacdn of the comon weale at- 
tempted; howe great then is yo' offence to doe the same for twoe or 
three poynts of poperie put into your heads bysuche as care not for 
your destruction, so they maye hawe a pece* of their willes, bee your 
awne Judges (good countrymen) & speake alwaies to the innocent that 
haue been [The continuation of this line is indistinct in the MS.] 

“ Whatt shall bee sayd of you an hundred yeres hereafter,# whan 
cronycles shall Reporte that a certen porcion® of thenglyshe” people 
called Devonsheir men & Cornyshe men, dyd for poperie (whiche if 
god be god) will longe ere that daye be Vitterlye confounded & de- 
faced* And the name thereof throughout all the X’pen worlde abhorred 
& detested) dyd Rebelle ageinst their naturall soideign® lorde & Kynge 
most earnestlye traveillyng® to seett forthe & publishe the true worde 
of god, and the true Religion of Christ vnto them leave of? therefore 
good countryemen your campyng at your awne dores, and bestowe that 
your stoutnesse,” of courage & force of marciall® prowesse in servyng 
your naturale pfice & countrye Ageynst* their enemyes & mortall sub- 
verters; bestowe your force (I saye) on the Kyngs Enemyes in this 
most necessarie tyme, as become the true lovynge & obedient subiects 
to doe, so shall ye please god wheearnowe ye doe nothinge but p’voke 
his vengennce; so shall ye gett laud & prayse wherenowe ye purchase 
to your selfes slanndre® & Reproche® both afore god & man for ever to 
Endure. But nowe let vs come to your artycles, and see what things 
they bee, for w™ ye make all this murmurynge, and all this great buisy- 
nesse.”’ 

In 1555 (cerc.) Udall was preferred to the mastership of Westmin- 
ster School, and held the appointment until Mary re-established the 
Monastery at Westminster. He died the following year and was 
buried at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

It is seen from what is above written that there is a rich abun- 
dance of material hidden somewhere for a life of this unique character. 
The Rev. J. Hunter believes that Udall lived as a scholar or a school- 
master in Yorkshire. This may be so, as there was a Stephen Udall 
there a little after his time. A search among the records of the public 
schools there might confirm the surmise. There are, too, Udall’s un- 
published and undiscovered works that would well repay exertions by 
those who have opportunities to search the old records All that has 
been attempted here has been to indicate in what direction the search 
should be made, and lovers of literature would hail with delight any 
further light that might be shed upon the life and work of one who 
played so prominent a part in the affairs of his country at a time when 
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it was passing through one of its most important and fascinating 
phases. Udall lived and moved and had his being at the dawn alike of 
the drama, the reformed faith, and the golden age in England’s history. 


WILLIAM TRANT. 





1. Shetr =Shire=Scir (Anglo-Saxon), a division—z.e., something “ cut off” 
with a shear. Hence share, a portion of a stock or of anything else; and shore, 
something “shorn by the sea.” Anglo-Saxon, score, to shear.—2. All through 
the Mss. z, y and 7 are used for each other, as also are # and v, and the abbrevia- 
tion “ &” and the word “and.” “Ye” is not once used for “the.” Ff is often 
used for fand vice versa.—3. Who is this? Is it “ the traytous John of Corne- 
wall,” who, according to Mr. R. N. Worth, in his Hzstory of Devonshire, was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered on the Hoe, the central figure of a great public 
holiday >—4. The verb “to tender,” not now used=to make weak and feeble— 
literally, ‘to rub smooth,” or, as would be said now, “to make tender.”—5. 
Spelled both with and without the e.—6. Anglo-Saxon £s¢. It is also spelled 
East in the text.—7. Grevous (Latin, gravzs). It will be observed in the text that 
there aregrezfs, greifes, griefes, grievous, greif{s, greiffes, and grieved. It is almost 
impossible to imagine a word spelled in so many different ways by one man, on one 
day, in one document ; and that man a leading scholar of his time.—8. Notice 
the many instances of French spelling, showing that the influence of four cen- 
turies of that language was still prominent. It was 1150 when Anglo-Saxon 
began to alter under the influence of French and “ whole cart-loads of foreign 
words.”—g. The French form of ¢zoz. Napoleon III., when writing English, 
always affected czonx ; see his letter to the Lord Mayor of London, in the Guild- 
hall collection of authographs.—1o. The wrath of God=God his wrath =Goddes 
wrath=God’s wrath. Phonics is a powerful disturbing factor in symbolizing a 
language.—11. There seems to have been no rule for the use of capitals. All 
through the document the sign of the apostrophe (’) is not once used.—12, “ To 
husband” formerly meant “to cultivate the ground.” Anglo-Saxon, hus, a 
house, and Icelandic, duandz, the possessor of a farm; Icelandic, va, German, 
dauen, to till—13. The common use of ¢Arzft is as a noun of quality. It was rarely 
ever used as a class noun, as in the text.—14. Singular of means. “I'll devise a 
mean to draw the Moor” (Othello, I11., 1).—15. ‘‘ Unsavoury ”—an instance of the 
change of a word by phonetics ; so also sozdeign, in the text, for “ sovereign.” 
—16. Now spelled “when.” ‘“ When” is pronominal in origin, and is a variety 
of the masculine accusative of the relative Zwane. The Anglo-Saxon pronouns 
were much more declinable than the present pronouns.—17. A good word—“ to 
obtain by violence.” The bird “raven” is called from its habits. “I met the 
ravin lion when he roared” (Ad/’s Well, 111., 2). We still say “ ravenous,” and a 
“ ravening and roaring lion” (Psalm xxii., 13); also, ‘“‘ The sea hath ravened from 
the shore the whole county of Sussex”’ (Hopewall’s Afology).—18. Anglo-Saxon, 
witan, to know. ‘“ To weet why on your shield so goodly scored ” (Fazrie Queen, 
Il., 9, 2). Sometimes weat. The word wzt—z.e., knowledge or wisdom—comes 
from this. The preterite form, wof, is still used—ey., “I wot not.”—19. Often 
used in Spenser.—2o0. ‘“Common,”’—21. “Self” is the déte noir of philologists. 
It has no definable meaning, and is often meaningless, as in “I, myself, did this.” 
Its principal use is as a reflective pronoun, which in the English is wanting, and 
in scarcely any other language. That the plural of ‘self’ should have now be- 
come “selves,” is an instance of the way in which hasty generalizations override 
tules. We say “self,” “selves,” because we say “wife,” “wives,” and we say 
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“wife,” because we say “ wives.” Until recent days the singular of “ wives’ was 
‘‘wive ’—perhaps not so spelled, but certainly so pronounced. The final 7 in all 
Anglo-Saxon words (except “ dwarf”) was sounded v—ey., wiv, loav, halv, cal, 
leav: “He that would thrive Must ask his wife”’ (pronounced “ wive”). The 
verb “to wive” is not yet quite obsolete in Yorkshire and other parts, where the 
dialect retains a considerable portion. of Anglo-Saxon. “ Staff” =stav in Danish. 
—22. Variously, among, emong, emonge (amonge by Sower)=Anglo-Saxon, 
gemang, whence sometimes amang.—23. The ¢ has now dropped out of this 
word, as out of auctoritie, fruzcts, though it is retained in “ fructify.”—24. The 
author also spells the word great.—25. That is, “agreement.” It is still a good 
word, that might be used with effect much more often than it is.—26. From the 
Latin, through Norman-French—now obsolete, but remaining in ‘ querulous.”— 
27. The c is already being abandoned. (See 23.)—28. Now as often correctly as 
incorrectly used with the prefix a@—29. Phonics makes these two words one, 
and so in other instances.—30. Cattal/ and Cattatles.—31. Anglo-Saxon, Ongeanes. 
In the text it is spelled ageynst, a geynst.—32. Quite natural. French, ode27.—33. 
Phonetic. Spelled peece by Spenser. Also dests for ‘‘ beasts.”—34. What, indeed! 
We now know what is said more than 300 years after, and know that the sturdy old 
Protestant madea rash prophecy.—35. That is, “‘ destroyed.” “ Pay him six thou- 
sand and deface the bond ” (Merchant of Venice, I11., 2).—36. That is, “‘ working.” 
“ Obey our will which ¢ravaz/s in thy good” (Adl’s Well, I1., 3). French, ¢ravazler. 
—37. Westill speak of a “ stout heart.” The word must not be confused with stouz 
=pompous, from Norman-French, estout.—38. That is, “‘ supported.”—39. French, 
hatneux.—4o. The English for is the Latin Zro. The change of f to f is quite 
common, and is one of the most generally recognized rulesin English philology— 
e.g. fish =pisces, fell=fellis—a41. Hence “ otherwise.” —42. An obsolete spelling, 
though we still write “ inveigh.” 


FALSTAFF AND EQUITY. 


“An the Prince and Poins be not two arrant cowards, there's NO 
EQUITY STIRRING.” (1 Henry IV., Act II., Scene 2.) 


“ THERE is something very curious,” says Halliwell-Phillipps, “in 
the way in which early facts of critical importance are being continually 
overlooked, although they may be almost before our eyes in common 
or easily accessible books.” 

That was said concerning Shakespearian commentators by ascholar 
eminently entitled to an opinion upon the subject. These commenta- 
tors seem to follow each other, Indian file, in the same track, with 
eyes fixed upon their file-leaders, seldom looking to the right or left of 
the well-worn path. “The fashion appears to be for each successive 
commentator to re-say all his immediate predecessor has said, or at 
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least to comment upon the same passages and to omit any commentary 
of those passages of which his predecessor took no notice. Most 
students will agree that they look in vain for explanation of a passage 
which Rowe or Johnson or any of the early commentators failed to 
explain; while, as to passages they did explain, they will invariably 
get a consensus of all that those old parties of the first part discovered 
or conjectured in the premises from each successive commentator.” * 

On the other hand, it is equally true that minute and microscopic 
examination or re-examination of very common objects often leads to 
curious discoveries. Those who take the time and trouble to make 
such examinations, while they may sometimes discover mares’ nests, 
and may sometimes have their labor for their pains, will occasionally 
be fortunate enough to perceive facts or relations of facts that had 
escaped general observation. Unexpected revelations of this nature 
may come incidentally, quite off the direct line of original inquiry. The 
naturalist, for instance, who is engaged in close investigation of the little 
aphis, will encounter surprising developments as to the habits and in- 
telligence of the ant. 

Several years since, it happened to the writer, for a special purpose, 
to make as thorough research as he was capable of making into the 
historical origin of equity jurisprudence. The purpose was the prepa- 
ration of lectures for the law students of the Maryland University. One 
of the lines upon which the investigation was pursued was found to 
lead into the track of a familiar but neglected passage of Shakespeare, 
the full meaning of which had never been explored. And it came 
about in this way. The effort was to determine from original sources, 
quite independently of text-books and of what is commonly called 
“ authority,” the exact place and value in English literature of the 
word “equity” itself. Naturally, the first resort was to the English 
Bible and Shakespeare. 

In the New Testament the word does not occur. In the Old 
Testament Scriptures the word rendered in the standard English version 
“equity” is found in close connection with such terms as “ righteous- 
ness,” “ justice,” “ judgment,” “ wisdom,” “truth,” and in contrast with 
“iniquity.” + 

Sometimes the same word is rendered in one version “ equity” and 
in another “uprightness” t or “justice.” § Collation of texts exhibits 
“equity” in the Bible use as a complex ethical conception, covering 
that department of morals which inculcates absolute good faith, and 
involving the idea of integrity and impartiality, equality of right in 





* SHAKESPEARIANA, Vol. 8, p. 59. 
TPs.O8-O390+4. Prov. 1213;2:9517:26. Ecc.2:23. Isa. 1144559: 14. 
Mic. 3:9. Mal. 2:6. 

ia: 16028. 

§ Ps. 89:14. 
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theory and fairness in practice. Briefly, it stands for justice in the 
broad sense of the Roman law, jus suum cuigue tribuere, jus being 
used in opposition to /ex. But the principal point to be noted here 
is that in the Bible the word “equity” is invariably used zz the same 
general sense. 

With regard to the use of the term by Shakespeare, the case is 
altogether different. In the whole of Shakespeare’s plays the word 
occurs but four times, and each time with a distinctly varied import. 
The following arrangement of the four passages is entirely arbitrary 
and for present convenience : 


“Foul subornation is predominant, 
And equity exiled your highness’ land.” 
(2 Henry VI, Act III., Scene 1.) 
“Thou robed man of justice, take thy place, 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 
Bench by his side.” (Lear, Act III., Scene 6.) 
“For this down-trodden equity we tread 
In warlike march these greens before your town.” 
(K. Fohn, Act II., Scene 1.) 
The fourth passage is the one in question : 
“ There’s no equity stirring.” 
(1 Henry IV., Act II., Scene 2.) 
Upon closely comparing these passages it became quite manifest 
that in each of the first three the word is used in a different sense. 
For instance, in 2 Henry VJ. equity is used in the Bible sense, as sy- 
nonymous with justice.* In Leav, it is connected with, but distinct 


from, justice, and the reference is to juridical or technical equity,+ the 
equity of the appropriate courts. In /oku it is used in the more 
special sense of an equitable right or ground for equitable relief, a 


term of art perfectly familiar to lawyers, and here employed of course 
figuratively. 

The question came up, in which of these three senses is the word 
used by Falstaff? An investigation followed which resulted in a 
series of surprises. By successive stages the discovery was reached, 
whether real or imaginary it must be for the candid reader to deter- 
mine, that in the expression of Falstaff, “ There's no equity stirring,” the 
word equity is used zx all three of the above-mentioned senses at once. 
It is used Ist, in the Bible sense of justice; 2d, in the juridical sense 
of the equity of the court of chancery, and in this sense with a two-fold 
application, and 3d, in the professional sense of an equitable cause of 
action. In other words, we strike here one of those pregnant phrases 





* Compare especially Isa. 59:14, “And judgment is turned away backward, 
and justice standeth afar off: for truth is fallen in the street, and equity cannot 
enter.” 

+ Furness, Var. Ed., Lear, 209. 
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surcharged not with a double or triple but with quadruplex meaning, 
in which the subtle genius of the poet delighted to revel. He has one 
meaning for posterity and for all time, two other meanings for his 
immediate audience, for stage effect and for contemporaries, and still 
another meaning for Shakespeare himself, his family, his friends and 
his Stratford neighbors. This is a broad claim, and now for the proof. 

There is of course no sort of difficulty with respect to the first 
assigned signification. So far as 1 have been able to ascertain, the 
universal acceptation of “equity” in this passage has been that of 
justice, and there has been no suggestion anywhere of any other. The 
silence of commentators is profound and unanimous. In none of the 
numerous editions, old or new, is there the slightest notice taken of 
this passage.* It seems to have been taken for granted on all hands 
that there can be but one meaning attached to the words, and that 
that meaning is too plain for comment or illustration. 

Failing to find anything in print, application was made to living 
experts. The interpretation put upon this passage by each of the ex- 
perts independently was substantially to the same effect. In form, the 
phrase is an adjuration, a mild oath. In substance, “no equity stir- 
ring ” is equivalent to “ no such thing as justice going.” The point of 
the joke is that such a character as Falstaff should appeal to such a 
thing as justice or equity at all, and especially in connection with a 
transaction so inequitable as a highway robbery. 

This interpretation is so perfectly “in line with Falstaff’s auda- 
cious humor” (to borrow the words of a correspondent), that it is not 
difficult to account for its universal acceptance. It appears to cover 
the whole ground. Primé facie, the explanation is so entirely satis- 
factory and complete, that any further inquiry has been deemed 
superfluous. 

But the words “there’s vo justice going” are not Shakespeare’s 
choice, althoughit may be thought they would have answered his pur- 
pose equally well. The choice of words here is not controlled by any 
metrical exigency. We may safely assume that Shakespeare had his 
own reasons for his selection in this instance, as in most others. Why 
should he have preferred the word “ equity” here to “ justice” ? Why 
should he have chosen such a word as “ stirring,” a term often sugges- 
tive of something more than mere activity or alertness, and in a 
transitive sense pregnant with the idea of agitation, excitement, inten- 
sity ? 





*In the whole vast range of Shakesperian literature I have been able to find 
but a single allusion, and that by a writer whose indefatigable research in sup- 
port of the Baconian theory nothing seems to have escaped. But even Mr. 
Donnelly finds nothing special in the passage to arouse inquiry. He simply 
reduces the word “equity” to a cipher, and then dismisses the expression 
from further consideration as forced and unnatural. (“ Great Cryptogram,” 524.) 
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Whatever opinion may be held on the mooted question of Shake- 
speare’s practical connection, at any time or in any capacity, with the 
legal profession, one thing at least is certain. No one will deny 
that he was a wide-awake and all-alive observer of passing events. He 
was a well-informed contemporary of Ellesmere, of Coke and of 
Bacon. He was an appreciative witness of the great contest between 
the courts of law and equity, in which those men acted conspicuous 
perts. He had doubtless heard the merits of the controversy dis- 
cu ted many times in the well-informed circles to which he had access. 
He very well knew that upon so important a question as the power of 
the chancellor to restrain proceedings at law by the process of injunc- 
tion, especially after judgment, the two sides of Westminster Hall 
were at swords’ points.* 

The personal acerbity and bitterness which flavored the quarrel 
he may be supposed to have thoroughly appreciated, and the “hu- 
mor of it.” The exciting personal incidents which from time to time 
punctuated its progress were as familiar to him as to the entire legal 
profession and the intelligent public. He, in common with all his 
contemporaries, had taken note of the repeated attempts at criminal 
prosecution of suitors who had dared to invoke the obnoxious inter- 
ference of the chancery with proceedings in the courts of law. A 
criminal prosecution under a statute denouncing such dreadful pen- 
alties upon conviction as imprisonment for life and sweeping confisca- 
tion of property, was a very serious matter. Such a statute was the 
statute of premunire of 27 Ed. I. It denounced these penalties against 
all those “which do sue in any other courts to defeat or impeach the 
judgments given in the king’s court.” (3 Inst., I19.) This statute 
had been repeatedly construed by the law courts, and Shakespeare 
was by no means ignorant of the fact, as including the court of chan- 
cery as well as the courts ecclesiastical and foreign. Every suitor who 
ventured to file an injunction bill for relief against an unconscientious 
judgment did so with the awful threat of a premunire hanging over his 
head. There had been no actual convictions, but a number of prosecu- 
tions for this particular cause, and each of these cases became a new 
storm centre. When a person of any importance and of good repute 
is indicted upon a serious criminal charge there is apt to be a stir 
throughout the community. The friends and acquaintances of the 
party are naturally aroused. What has he done? What is going to 
be done with him? And when the prosecution involves such a charge 
as that of a premunire the wave of inquiry, comment and agitation 





* Further confirmation of these statements will be found in the circumstances 
connected with the case of Shakespeare vs. Lambert, pending in the Court of 
Chancery at the time the drama was in preparation. Want ofspace compels the 
treatment of this case to be deferred to a future number, 
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spreads rapidly. Lawyers especially, of every grade and of either side 
of the profession, solicitors in chancery, attorneys-at-law, barristers, 
sergeants, all watch developments with intense interest. Whatever 
stirs the legal profession, if intelligible outside, stirs the entire public. 
Lawyers will be talking, and they will take sides. Almost to a man 
the common law bar will be found maintaining, as the judges main- 
tained, that the indictment is good. With equal unanimity the chan- 
cery bar and the solicitors will be found on the side of the traverser. 
The question at issue is not a barren technicality, unintelligible and 
uninteresting outside the profession. It is not like the controversy 
over the application of the rule in Shelley’s case to the facts of the 
case of Perrin v. Blake (4 Burrow, 2579), which more than a century 
later resulted in the dismemberment of the Court of King’s Bench. 
That controversy profoundly stirrred the bar, but was too subtle and 
refined, too exclusively professional, for public interest. The war 
between the courts of equity and common law involved issues per- 
fectly plain to the public apprehension and elements of universal 
interest. In one aspect it was a simple question between a jury of 
twelve men and the one-man power of adjudication. In another it 
was a question of whether the “corrupt conscience” of a succcessful 
litigant should be permitted to retain an inequitable advantage. His- 
torically, the controversy was in the direct line of descent from the 
old struggle for jurisdiction between the ecclesiastical and temporal 
courts, between the civil and common law, between England and 
Rome. Politically, it connected with the great struggle against the 
pretensions of the crown to arbitrary power, a power distrusted when 
exhibited in the chancery almost as much as in the star chamber. 
And the political aspect linked this judicial controversy with the great 
religious movement of the age and of former ages. The Puritan and 
Presbyterian would naturally side with the judges. The Catholic 
and High Churchman would as naturally incline to the chancellor. 
Thus all parties, all classes and all creeds in the community were 
touched upon a sensitive nerve whenever the news spread like wildfire 
that another indictment had been found against a suitor in chancery. 
There was intense feeling, much discussion, general excitement and 
agitation. The agitation, indeed, was so palpable a fact, so notorious 
and undeniable, that it was fit to pass into a by-word. It was a stand- 
ard fact that might be adjured, attested, appealed to, sworn by. If 
such and such is not so, “ there’s no equity stirring.” The secondary 
and deeper meaning attributed to this passage now begins to show 
through the surface. In this sense the words were used “ ad captan- 
dum,” for local color and for immediate stage effect. They were so 
used in line with Hamlet’s opinion as to the real “ purpose of playing, 
whose end, both at the first and now, was, and is, to hold, as ’twere, 
the mirror up to Nature; to show Virtue her own feature, Scorn her 
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own image and the very age and body of the Time his form and 
pressure.” 

The expression was intended as a hit, or as Mr. Furness remarked 
to the writer as soon as he heard this explanation suggested, as a 
“gag.” As such it was doubtless taken by the audience. We all 
know what material composed the audiences who crowded to hear 
Falstaff. Shakespeare’s reputation was at that time made, his for- 
tune was rapidly making, he had attracted the notice of the queen, 
he was in the fashion. It would be going rather far into the region 
of conjecture to imagine Sir Edward Coke in the Globe play-house. 
He despised players and charged grand juries against them as va- 
grants. But it would be safe to assume the presence of Sir Thomas 
Egerton, better known as Lord Chancellor Ellesmere. He was a 
patron of the drama, and a few years after Falstaff’s first appearance 
we find him entertaining the queen at his country seat with a repre- 
sentation of Othello. There is reason to believe that some years pre- 
vious to the production of Falstaff, Egerton, when solicitor-general, 
had met Shakespeare officially in connection with business of the Black 
Friar’s theatre. It is certain that he was interested enough in the poet 
to collect and preserve much valuable information respecting him. 

It does not therefore require a violent exercise of the historical 
imagination to place Egerton in Falstaff’s audience. Nor is there any 


special reason for supposing the absence of Popham, or Croke, or 
Dodridge, or Crew, or Montague, or Yelverton, or even Bacon himself. 
If Falstaff had aimed one of his sly winks in the direction of either of 
these learned persons when he swore that if the Prince and Poins were 


” 


not arrant cowards there was “ no equity stirring,” the hit would have 
been enjoyed by those learned persons no less than by the audience at 
large. No intelligent spectator of average information could have 
failed to catch the point at once and with relish. 

Taking the primary sense of the words, “no equity stirring,” as 
equivalent to “xo zustice going,” the joke is a good joke when explained, 
but it must be admitted that like the physical Falstaff himself, it is a 
trifle heavy. It was not one of his side-splitting jokes. While we 
cannot agree with Mr. Donnelly’s criticism of the expression as forced 
and unnatural, we can well see that as a witticism it could hardly have 
succeeded alone in bringing down the house. Letting that stand, 
however, for all it is worth, the moment you are clearly made to 
perceive the pointed side allusion to a local topic, the words flash and 
sparkle with life. Imagine yourself in the audience, knowing all they 
knew, feeling all they felt, and the words “equity stirring” strike the 
ear with explosive snap. They were the words the dramatist selected 
to stir the hands and feet of his audience, and a still more ludicrous 
application will be suggested further on. 

Meanwhile it is time to consider the question of dates with some- 
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what more detail. There will be found appended in a note a con- 
‘densed synoptic view of the historic war between the courts, giving 
the dates of its successive stages and material incidents. The genesis of 
the controversy is traced to the great struggle between the laws of Eng- 
land and Rome from the twelfth century to the fourteenth, when it 
merges into the long contest with the constantly developing jurisdic- 
tion of chancery, settled finally by the intervention of King James I. 
on the side of chancery in 1616. An attentive examination of this 
brief and the authorities cited will be found to supersede the necessity 
for much comment. 

The first part of Henry JV. was entered at Stationers’ Hall, 25 
February, 1598, N. S. The great explosion, which as Lord Camp- 
bell says, “ shook Westminster Hall to its centre” did not occur until 
1616, when Lord Coke was punished for his violent opposition to 
chancery (among other causes) by his removal from the bench. If the 
play had been produced at the time of this explosion, or shortly there- 
after, it can scarecely be doubted that the expression “ equity stirring ” 
would have been universally accepted as referring thereto. 

The silence of commentators upon this passage has been already 
adverted to. It is not difficult of explanation. 

It is a just remark of Hume that “history, being a collection of 
facts which are multiplying without end, is obliged to adopt arts of 
abridgment—to retain the more material events, and to drop all the 
minute circumstances, which are only interesting during the time, or 
to the persons engaged in the transactions.” 

Upon the same principle, the culminating crisis of the long 
struggle for jurisdiction, marked by conspicuous and striking events, 
the direct intervention of the king and the downfall of Lord Coke, 
and practically closing the chapter, has been taken as, in a general 
way, all that is necessary to remember, or at all events as all that 
history can afford to accommodate of the controversy itself. This is 
strikingly illustrated by the treatment given to the subject by Sir Will- 
iam Blackstone, the great type of everything conventional. He gives all 
the information that he supposes the average lawyer or scholar ought 
in reason to expect, when he tells them that “in the time of Lord 
Ellesmere, A.D. 1616 (the date is Blackstone’s) arose that notable dis- 
pute between the courts of law and equity, set on foot by Sir Edward 
Coke, then chief justice of the Court of King’s Bench; whether a court 
of equity could give relief after or against a judgment at the common 
law ?” and follows that up by a brief narrative of the king’s part in 
the transaction, and of Coke’s removal (3 Bl. Com., 53). For the im- 
mediate purpose the author had in view this statement might have 
been thought by him sufficiently adequate and correct. From the 
standpoint of general history we know the statement to be wholly 
inadequate, erroneous and positively misleading. The dispute did 
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not arise at the date mentioned, but many years before. It was not 
set on foot by Coke, but by his remote predecessors. The authorities 
collected in the synoptic note establish this fact beyond all doubt or 
cavil. 

Blackstone’s view has been followed by elementary writers of 
reputation.* Other writers have with more care and correctness 
treated the “notable dispute” between Coke and Ellesmere as a mere 
continuation or revival of the old controversy.t+ 

Turning from the professional writers to the historians we are 
surprised to find that Hume has nothing whatever to say upon the 
whole subject, that his predecessor Camden was equally silent, and 
that Lingard can find space for only a short foot-note in the line of 
Blackstone’s misleading statement. 

Froude completes his history before the end of Elizabeth, and is 
too much absorbed in the Spanish Armada to notice the criminal 
proceedings against a lawyer by the name of Heal, in the same year, 
1588, the most famous and stirring of the series of indictments 
already referred to. Hallam does not, like Blackstone, altogether sup- 
press the “heroes before Agamemnon.” He recognizes the “overt 
opposition from the courts of law” before the time of Coke, but 
only incidentally, and in rather belittling phrase. 

It is hardly necessary to extend the inquiry. Sufficient appears 
to account for the fact that the editors and critics of Shakespeare have 
all omitted to note the war between the courts as a subsisting, burning 
controversy at the time when Falstaff first appeared upon the stage. 
They cannot justly be blamed for failing to observe what they could 
not have found in the ordinary books of reference, the standard _his- 
tories of England, and Blackstone’s Commentaries. To censure them 
for not consulting Coke’s Institutes would certainly be a “ cruel and 
unusual punishment.” 

And yet it is in Coke’s Institutes only that the cases are to be found 
reported in connected series, which prove that the war was stirring dur- 
ing the period of thirty years preceding the appearance of Falstaff, and 
especially stirring at the very time the drama was in course of prep- 
aration. These cases, however, are so severely condensed by Coke, 
that much of their interest is lost unless his bare outlines are filled in 
from other sources, consisting mostly of obscure and forgotten letters 
and pamphlets, only to be exhumed by dry and dusty digging. 

The most recent of the criminal cases was the indictment of Heal, 





* White and Tudor’s note to the Earl of Oxford’s case, 2 Lea. Ca. Eq., 611. 
Smith’s Pr. of Eq., 623. 

+ 1 Sto. Eq. Jur., sec. 46, 51; 3 Pom. Eq. Jur., sec. 1360; 1 Spenc. Eq., 675, 
Lord Camp. Lives Ch., vol. 1, p. 357, ch. 22, ad fin., vol. 2, p. 386, ch. 50; Haynes’ 
Outlines Eq., 225, 226. 

t Hall. Cons. Hist., ch. 6. 
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already mentioned. It was also the most remarkable. Heal was like 
Shakespeare in one respect; he had several different ways of spelling 
his name. Coke, Bacon, Ellesmere, Hume, and finally Lord Camp- 
bell, have all written about him, each with a different orthography. 
Heal, Heale, Hele, Heele, Heyle or Hale was a prominent lawyer, a 
sergeant, a magistrate, a parliament man, an aspirant for the succession 
to Egerton as master of the rolls.) He was even supposed to aspire 
to the Great Seal, probably basing his claims to preferment upon the 
fame he had acquired as a champion of the Court of Chancery. Much 
to his disappointment, his ambition was crushed by Ellesmere, who 
denounced him to Queen Elizabeth as “a most greedy and insatiable 
taker of excessive fees,” a “ grasping usurer,” one of the very sort the 
“chancery doth give remedy against,’ a “notorious ambidexter,” 
taking fees on both sides, to the scandal of the profession, and by 
these “wicked, vile means grown to great wealth, and puffed up to 
such extreme pride as to be intolerably insolent and offensive.” 

Finding his hopes thus effectually extinguished, he writes to 
Ellesmere 14th November, 1600, to “send the four hundred pounds 
you owe me.”* 

This is the portrait of the lawyer who in 1588 was indicted of a 
premunire for procuring a suit in chancery after a judgment at law. 

The excitement and stir caused by this criminal proceeding 
against so conspicuous a member of the bar for simply discharging 
what he conceived to be his professional obligation, is not a matter of 
imagination, but of historical evidence. It finally “aroused the 
sceptre of the haughty Elizabeth.” She interposed in person, as her 
successor interposed afterwards, on the side of chancery against the 
common law. The result was that the judges implicated in the pro- 
ceeding were sharply admonished (Lord Bacon says “upon their 
knees ’’) and the objectionable indictment was quashed upon a con- 
veniently discovered quibble. Notwithstanding the ire of the sov- 
ereign, and the humiliation of the court, the latter had still spirit 
enough left to endorse upon the unlucky indictment a special memo- 
randum that “it was overthrown for mistaking a name, and not for 
the matter.” 

The gravity of the charge, the cruel penalties attached, the pro- 
fession of the party, his wealth and prominence, the interposition of 
the queen, the public reprimand administered to the judges upon their 
knees, all these circumstances supplied themes for infinite discussion 





* Lord Bacon’s letter to the king “ concerning the premunire,” Cabala, Mon- 
tague’s Bacon, vol. 12, pp. 36, 41. Bacon adds to his account of this case, that 
“my lord Wray, being then chief justice, slipped the collar and was forborne.” 
There is an entire omission of this incident in Campbell's life of Wray, who no- 
tices, however, the subserviency of this judge in all crown matters, Egerton 
Papers, 391. Ld. Camp. Lives Ch., vol. 2, p. 355, chap. 48; 3 Inst., 124. 
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and conspired to make this case of Heal one of great celebrity. In 
less than ten years after this memorable event, and while the judges 
were still holding the same threat of a premunire over suitors in equity, 
Falstaff—in the presence of audiences to whom the name of Sergeant 
Heal was as familiar as that of Shakespeare himself; in the presence 
of the queen, who had interfered in Heal’s behalf; in the presence of 
the chancellor, in support of whose authority Heal had been in jeop- 
ardy ; probably in the presence of some of the very judges who had 
been rebuked for instigating the prosecution; and it may well have 
been in the presence of Sergeant Heal himself—Falstaff “holds the 
mirror up to nature,” and “shows the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure.” ‘An the Prince and Poins be not two arrant 
cowards, there’s no equity stirring.” Imagine yourself walking home 
with Ellesmere from the play and asking him what he understood by 
that expression. The chancellor would probably have laughed at 
you and said: “ Why, you must belong to some other age.” 

It would be a great mistake to assume that in 1596 or 1597 there 
was either peace or truce between the courts. There was not even a 
lull. The fight was on. The great case of Throckmorton and Finch, 
after years of litigation in the courts of law, was approaching its crisis 
in the Court of Chancery. Queen Elizabeth again interposed, but to 
an effect quite the contrary to that of her interference in the case of 
Sergeant Heal.* She had a personal interest in the controversy, and 
that interest happened to be opposed to the jurisdiction of chancery, 
and identified with the finality of a common-law judgment. 

The facts in this once celebrated but now forgotten case are very 
simple, and will be briefly stated. It may be premised that the plain- 
tiff, a relative of Catherine Parr, was one of the ten sons of Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton (or Throgmorton), a politician of great con- 
sequence in his time (1513-1570), better known to posterity as the 
hero of one of the most infamous state trials that ever disgraced the 
English bench in its worst days. He owed his escape to the magnifi- 
cent intrepidity of his own personal defence, unaided by counsel and 
deprived of his witnesses. The cowardly partisan ruffians who sat as 
his judges were not ashamed to confess their spite by punishing with 





* The practice in the House of Commons of hemming and coughing down 
obnoxious orators is said to have originated with a speech of Sergeant Heal, ad- 
vancing such high and extreme notions of the royal prerogative that the House 
hemmed him down. (Hume, Hist. of Eng. Ch., 45, note L. L.) As King’s Ser- 
geant he opened the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, and sat by the side of Coke when 
Coke called Raleigh “spider of hell,” and said “I hem thee, thou traitor.” (2 
Howell’s State Tr., 4.) Heal came of a Devonshire family, so numerous that at 
one term of court every member of the Grand Jury answered to the name, spelled 
probably as many different ways as there were jurors. He founded a hospital, 
built a mansion-house at a cost of twenty thousand pounds, and left an immense 
fortune. (Woolrych’s Eminent Sergeants; Dict. of Nat. Biography, vol. 25.) 
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tyrannical severity the jury who acquitted him. This was under Queen 
Mary, at the same time that she held her sister Elizabeth a prisoner 
in the Tower.* 

Early in Elizabeth’s reign the unbounded influence of this states- 
man secured places under the government for many of his relations, 
and jobs and favors of various kinds for others.t Among the rest, his 
son Thomas obtained from the crown a valuable lease of land at a 
moderate rent, conditioned, however, to be void upon non-payment of 
the rent for forty days after it fell due. 

A default in payment occurred, and the capricious queen failed 
to show the indulgence that might have been expected. Taking ad- 
vantage of the technical forfeiture, she treated the lease as absolutely 
void, and conveyed the inheritance to a third party, who afterwards 
conveyed to Sir Moyle Finch. Finch then made a new lease, and 
Throckmorton sued Finch’s lessee in the Court of Exchequer in an 
action of ejectment. 

The result was a total defeat for Throckmorton. The court up- 
held Finch’s title. They decided that by reason of the forfeiture for 
non-payment of rent to the queen, the title of the queen had become 
absolute, and with it of course her right to convey the land away. 
Throckmorton took out a writ of error, but the judgment was finally 
affirmed in the exchequer chamber. Sir Edward Coke was at that 
time attorney-general, and was of counsel for Finch, representing as 
well the interest of the queen. 

Much to the disgust of Finch, who was congratulating himself 
upon having at last reached the last hair in the tail of litigation, and 
very little to the satisfaction of the queen, whose claims had been 
triumphantly vindicated, and to the absolute horror of Sir Edward 
Coke as a common lawyer, Throckmorton had the presumption to 
appeal for relief to the chancellor. Notwitstanding a final judgment 
against him in the common-law court of last resort, and that upon a 
controverted question of title to real estate, he filed a bill to be relieved 
against the technical forfeiture, and to be relieved from the effect of 
the judgment. CHARLES E. PHELPS. 

(To be continued.) 





*4 Holingshed Chron., 31-55; 1 Howell, State Trials, 1554. 
See a pamphlet, bound with Peck’s “ Memoirs of Milton,” entitled “Legend 
of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton.” 
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IN 1758 a mulberry tree at Stratford-on-Avon was known as 
Shakespeare’s. In 1760 a lady who visited Stratford-upon-Avon wrote 
a letter to a friend—which was unearthed by Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps— 
in which, referring to that part of the epitaph on Shakespeare’s tomb 
which says that “envious death” had taken away the dramatist, she 
said that “death, however, in taking Shakespear from the world so 
early, is, I think, far outdone by a man now living in or near this 
town; for there was till lately the house in which Shakespear lived 
and a mulberry tree of his planting, the house large, strong and hand- 
some, the tree so large that it would shade the grass-plat in your gar- 
den, which I think is more than twenty yards square, and supply the 
whole town with mulberries every year; as the curiosity of this house 
and tree brought much fame and more company and profit to the 
town, this man, on some disgust, has pulled the house down so as not 
to leave one stone upon another, and cut down the tree and piled it 
as a stack of firewood, to the great vexation, loss and disappointment 
of the inhabitants; however, an honest silversmith bought the whole 
stack of wood, and now makes many odd things of this wood for the 
curious.” 

Whence all this wood? There is a great deal of possibility in a 
supposition that when the mulberry tree was domesticated in England 
by the royal interest in an attempt to encourage the silk industry, 
Shakespeare, the most prominent resident of Stratford—an always 
important town—may have received some shoots or saplings in the 
general distribution, and so planted them in his garden. He certainly 
would have planted them nowhere else. Sir Hugh Clopton, who, as 
we have elsewhere noted,* lived in New Place up to about 1751, died 
in 1751, and his representatives sold the estate to Gastrell. Is there 
not something to be said for even Gastrell? A tree of a family not 
indigenous to the soil, of half a century’s growth, might well have 
become dangerous, or at least inconveniently large. 

The letter of the lady is enough to show that there were tradition 
and pieces of mulberry wood, and if Gastrell cut down the tree at all, 
he must have cut it down prior to the year 1760, when the lady wrote 
her letter. Already the tradition is therefore found to have some- 
thing unusual in traditions—an approximate date of inception. A 
lawyer would perhaps say that such a tradition would have no legal 
value, because it did not date from a time “ when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary,” as the jargon was and is to this day. 





* Ante, Vol. VII., p. 151. 
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Be this as it may, we group herewith from Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
* Outlines ” such desultory evidence as he was able to gather: 

I. Tobacco-stoppers, said to have been made from Shakespeare's 
mulberry tree, can be proved to have been on sale in Stratford-upon- 
Avon as early as the year 1759. The sale reached to Birmingham, 
where one Moody, a toyseller, in that year sold one of them to Shen- 
stone, the poet. In 1760 an inkstand made of the alleged wood was 
presented by the corporation to the steward to the Court of Record, 
and his letter of thanks found its way into Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ pos- 
session. 

II. The “honest silversmith” mentioned in the letter of the lady 
above was ascertained to have been named Thomas Sharp, and oné 
Thomas Gibbs, who was his apprentice or assistant, was alive in 1863, 
and told Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps that Sharp bought the whole tree, as 
felled, from Gastrell’s gardener for firewood; that when he (Sharp) 
began to dispose of the tobacco-stoppers, etc., doubts began to be 
expressed as to the volume of material called for, and that Sharp 
thereupon made an affidavit, copies of which he gave away with the 
articles he sold, which ran to the effect that “ Gastrell cut down the 
mulberry tree and cleft it as firewood, when the greatest part was pur- 
chased by me, the said Thomas Sharp, who employed one John Luck- 
man to convey it to my own premises, where I have worked it into 
many curious toys and useful articles from the same.” Thomas Gibbs 
added to this the detail that Thomas Sharp bought, as Gastrell sold, 
the wood for firewood, but that when sitting before a fire upon which 
some of it was burning (and indeed after many instalments of it had 
been consumed) it occurred to him to sell it as relics, and he snatched 
the burning wood from the fire. 

Entries Nos. 78, 79, 80 and 179 of the Halliwell-Phillipps’ “ Rari- 
ties” are respectively: 

78. The original memorandum-book of Thomas. Sharp, the clock- 
maker of Stratford-on-Avon, who purchased the wood of Shakespeare’s 
mulberry tree when it was cut down in the middle of the last century. 
This manuscript came afterwards into the hands of Sharp’s only sur- 
viving assistant, Thomas Gibbs, whose note at page 186 shows how he 
came into the possession of some pieces of the mulberry wood, the 
few remaining portions of which were purchased by me at the sale of 
his effects in 1866. 

79. A small piece of the wood of Shakespeare’s mulberry tree, 
interesting as being an unworked fragment as it must have originally 
appeared, nearly all the bark still remaining. This is one of the few 
bits of the wood that are mentioned in the preceding article as having 
been in the possession of Thomas Gibbs at the time of his decease. 
He died in 1866, aged 84. 

80. A small tea-caddy, one of the best specimens extant of Sharp’s 
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carved work from the wood of the poet’s mulberry tree, with the 
original stamped note, “Shakespear’s Wood, Sharp, Stratford-on 
Avon.” Sharp purchased the wood about the year 1759, and traded 
in relics made from it until his death in 1799, but the present specimen 
has every appearance of belonging to one of the earlier years of that 
period. Five inches long, 33 wide, 4 deep. 

197. A copy of verses by R. P. Jodrell on the mulberry tree 
planted by Shakespeare and cut down by the Rev. Francis Gastrell. 

III. In the archives of the corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon 
there is a bill from Sharp dated 1760 for portions of this wood, either 
worked or unworked, supplied by him upon two occasions. 

IV. The well-known R. B. Wheler told Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps that 
he recollected his father saying that, when a boy, he assisted in break- 
ing Gastrell’s windows in revenge for the fall of the tree, adding, how- 
ever, “it is well known that neither of these trees, that at New Place 
and one in Old Town, nor that growing in the Lion garden, nor any 
other reported as such, ever sprung from Shakespeare’s tree; many 
people are willing enough to affirm their own as a scion from the cele- 
brated tree, but unfortunately their tales are foolish and improbable 
when examined.” 

V. Ina plan of Stratford made in 1802, the “ spot on which grew 
Shakespeare’s mulberry” is marked as being in that garden, but ap- 
parently at some little distance westward from the present tree. 

VI. A letter from Malone to Davenport, dated in April, 1788, in 
which he says: “Old Mr. Macklin, the player, who is now playing 
with wonderful vigor in the eighty-eighth year of his age, informs me 
that Mr. Garrick and he paid a visit to Stratford about the year 1744, 
and were hospitably entertained by Sir Hugh Clopton, then a very old 
gentleman; his memory, however, is by no means accurate.” Denis 
Delane, the actor, was in company with Garrick and Macklin on the 
occasion. (“Ireland's Views,” 1795, p. 201.) 

VII. The testimony of Jordan, saying that “the mulberry tree in 
the garden of New Place, planted by Shakespeare, was grown to a 
very large size, with wide-spreading boughs that shaded many yards 
of ground, under which were placed benches to sit on in the shade, 
and which I have heard Sir Hugh Clopton took great delight in show- 
ing to those whose curiosity excited them to visit the last memorial 
of immortal Shakespeare.” (MS. at Stratford-on-Avon, repeated in 
nearly the same words in another MS. by the same writer.) 

VIII. Theobald’s statement that Sir Hugh Clopton valued the 
mulberry tree on account of its having been planted by Shakespeare. 

IX. Thomas Sharp, the aforesaid relic-carver, in a declaration 
made upon oath shortly before his death in 1799, asserted that “I 
was personally acquainted with Sir Hugh Clopton, knight, barrister- 
at-law and one of the heralds-at-arms, who was son of Sir John Clop- 
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ton, knight, that purchased a certain messuage or house near the 
chapel in Stratford, called the New Place, of the executors of Lady 
Elizabeth Barnard, and granddaughter of Shakespear; and that | 
have often heard the said Sir Hugh Clopton solemnly declare that the 
mulberry tree which growed in his garden was planted by Shakespear, 
and he took pride in shewing it to and entertaining persons of dis- 
tinction whose curiosity excited them to visit the spot known to be 
the last residence of the immortal bard.” 

X. Malone’s statement that “the Rev. Mr. Davenport informs 
me that Hugh Taylor, who is now (1790) eighty-five years old and an 
alderman of Warwick, says he lived when a boy at the next house to 
New Place; that his family had inhabited the house for almost three 
hundred years; that it (the fact of Shakespeare planting the tree) 
was transmitted from father to son during the last and the present 
century; that this tree, of the fruit of which he had often eaten in his 
younger days, some of its branches hanging over his father’s garden, 
was planted by Shakespeare, and that till this was planted there was 
no mulberry tree in that neighborhood. Mr. Taylor adds that he was 
frequently when a boy at New Place, and that this tradition was pre- 
served in the Clopton family as well as his own.” (“Life of Shake- 
speare, ed. 1790, p. 118.) 

XI. One Charles Oakes, in an affidavit made in a lawsuit in 1807, 
supported by recollections of Stratford extending to the period of 
Gastrell’s residence there, says that the garden which was opposite the 
vicar’s garden wall, the latter near the chapel and in Chapel Lane, 
“was called the Shakespeare Garden, being the garden on the north 
side of the lane, and so called from the mulberry tree planted by 
Shakespeare growing therein.” 

As to Gastrell’s excuse for removing in the first instance the great 
tree, which act became the fruitful cause for so much wanton destruc- 
tion of precious matter, Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps issdisposed to be 
lenient. He says: 

“« Several accounts agree in stating that it [the mulberry tree] had 
attained a great magnitude with overhanging boughs, the trunk being 
in a state of decay, and indeed it is most probable that a tree of a 
- century and a half’s growth would have been of a very considerable 
size, the soil of Stratford being peculiarly favorable to the luxuriant 
growth of the mulberry. If planted at all near the house, its boughs 
would certainly have overshadowed some of the rooms at the back. 
Davies, in his ‘ Life of Garrick,’ the first edition of which appeared in 
1780, expressly asserts that ‘the mulberry tree planted by the poet’s own 
hand became an object of dislike to this tasteless owner of it because 
it overshadowed his window and rendered the house, as he thought, 
subject to darmps and moisture.’ Here is a plausible reason given for 
the removal of the tree, which may have been accomplished somewhat 
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thoughtlessly, without a presentiment of the indignation the act would 
excite at Stratford ; and the statement made by Davies is supported by 
the fact that the mulberry tree was situated in the small garden at 
the back of New Place, the one near the house.” 

As we have before said, however, it is a remarkable story to tell, 
that a man should wilfully destroy his own real estate, which he might, 
if disgusted with, at least rent or sell for value. But the Rev. Francis 
Gastrell was of a sort not easily described, and, moreover, was rich or 
had married rich. “If you break my windows and mob me because I 
innocently and for my own health and convenience cut down a tree 
which for me has no associations—was mine own anyhow—I will still 
further spite you, and down shall go the house as well as the tree of 
this Shakespeare of yours, whose name and tradition are the stock in 
trade of your town,” the gentleman reasoned; and so, as the world 
knows, and as we have already declared, the house was razed and the 
Reverend Gastrell, shaking its dust and the dust of Stratford-upon- 
Avon from his holy feet, stalked away, never to return. 


L. L. LAWRENCE. 





THE HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS MEMORIAL WINDOW 
AND OTHER STRATFORD MATTERS. 


IMMEDIATELY above and on both sides of the celebrated bust of 
Shakespeare in the chancel of Stratford-on-Avon Parish Church there 
was inserted last autumn a stained-glass window to keep ever green 
the memory of James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, and to do honor to 
his name and fame. On the frontispiece we are now enabled to give 
our readers a very good plate of this window; the four compart- 
ments shown form the lower half of the whole window, the upper 
portion being filled with stained glass presented by Mr. Henry Graves, 
of Pall Mall, one of the Birthplace trustees. The subject is the sac- 
rifice on Mount Carmel, the prophet Elijah being portrayed confuting 
the priests of Baal as the story is narrated in the eighteenth chapter 
of the.first book of Kings; the spirit of prophecy is thus represented, 
and this forms a continuation of the series in adjoining windows, 
which typify “ Wisdom” and “ Poetry.” The prophet, with uplifted 
hand, is in the act of calling down the fire upon the altar, while the 
unsuccessful and baffled priests of Baal and the people look on with 
amazement. Until avery recent date these four lower spaces in the 
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window were blocked with zinc plates and plaster. When these 
obstructions had been removed by the Restoration Committee and 
plain glass had been substituted, Mr. Ernest E. Baker, F.S.A., the 
nephew and executor of Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps, at once embraced the 
opportunity offered him by the Vicar, the Rev. G. Arbuthnot, of 
perpetuating his uncle’s memory and his Shakespearian labors by 
occupying this position for a permanent and worthy memorial. 

The window was designed by the same designers and manufact- 
urers who executed the American window. The colors and general 
tone are in great harmony and in touch with each other, while the 
general effect is all that the most captious could desire. 

Beneath the window is a brass tablet, as appears in the illustra- 
tion, with this inscription: “To the memory of J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, F.R.S., the eminent Shakespearian student who died 3d 
January, 1889; the lower portion of this window was dedicated by 
his Nephew and Executor, Ernest E. Baker, 1891.” 

Mr. Baker, who furnishes the picture which is reproduced in our 
frontispiece, thinks it a very successful representation of the window 
—which was taken by a Stratford photographer. In line with this 
monumental memorial has been Mr. Baker’s perpetuation of the 


spirit of his honored uncle. It will be remembered that in April, 
1891, SHAKESPEARIANA* printed the full text of the Act of Parlia- 


ment known as 54 and 55 Victoria, otherwise cited as “ The Shake- 
speare Birthplace Trust Bill,” which vested forever in a Board of 
Trustees for the Nation certain lands and other properties in Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, including the property known as Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace, and to provide for the maintenance of a Museum and 
Library in connection therewith and for other purposes, and that 
Mr. Baker was mentioned as the first trustee thereby created. This 
board has now purchased the property known as Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage for £3,000, which is now preserved to the nation forever. 
Mrs. Baker (no relation of Mr. Ernest E. Baker, the distinguished 
trustee) and the owner of the famous bedstead, “ with the furniture,” 
have now to be dealt with, writes Mr. Baker, for the entire contents 
must follow the ownership of the cottage itself. 

We may add that the purchase of Anne Hathaway’s cottage at 
£3,000 was forced upon the trustees by that offer, by responsible par- 
ties (of whom we suspect our enterprising friend, Mr. C. E. Gunther, 
was not the least), who proposed to transport the cottage intact and 
set it up at the forthcoming Chicago Exposition. History does not, 
indeed, have much difficulty in repeating itself where Englishmen are 
concerned, for Englishmen are bound to be the same in any country 
or under any circumstances. One cannot but smile, however, to think 





* Ante, Vol. VIII., p. 95. 
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that the burst of enthusiasm with which the English nation acquired 
the birthplace cottage was all along of Mr. Barnum’s precisely similar 
proposition to purchase that property and remove it to the United 
States. Our English friends will always be able to rely upon such 
stimulants as these, of course, for our people—however they may look 
askance at the English love for us, which finds such exuberant ex- 
pression in after-dinner speeches—have a deep and abiding reverence 
for English history prior to July 4, 1776, and consider it as their 
own, without reference to the 4 s. d. it may cost to express it. 

Considering the very valuable services rendered by the late Mr. 
Flower in his capacity of chairman of the executive of the Birthplace 
Trustees, it was only natural, at the annual meeting on Wednesday, 
that reference should be made to the great loss the Trust had sus- 
tained by his death. Those who were unable to be present expressed 
in writing their deep sorrow at Mr. Flower’s removal, and the resolu- 
tion placed on the minutes duly recorded the feeling of the trustees in 
regard to the sad event. As every one knows, Mr. Flower was most 
anxious to carry out the national will with respect to the purchase of 
Anne ‘Hathaway’s cottage, and although he felt that the price de- 
manded was largely in excess of the value of the property, he also felt: 
that, as the cottage was to be offered in the petty spirit so seldom dis- 
played in connection with the sale of historic buildings, the opportu- 
nity must not be lost of securing it. Similar feelings actuated the 
other trustees, with, of course, one exception, and being driven, as it 
were, up in a corner there was no alternative but to purchase, dis- 
agreeable and distasteful as was the operation of having to hand over 
43,000 for a property that, without its associations, would not have 
been worth £300. 

At Stratford-upon-Avon indeed, and in its whole memorable and 
interesting neighborhood, the work of the lamented Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps still goes on. Reference to him is constant. 

A writer in the Birmingham Gazefte on the subject of Shake- 
speare’s tombstone and the views concerning it of the late Halliwell- 
Phillipps, says: “In the first edition of ‘Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare,’ published not many years ago, Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
stated that the present stone was put down ‘about forty years ago.’ 
At that time I ventured to point out to Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps that 
he was quite mistaken, as Mr. Thomas Kite, who was clerk of the 
church forty years ago, was still living, and he was prepared to swear 
that no new slab had been put over Shakespeare’s grave in his time. 
Further, Mr. Kite informed me that his father and also his grandfather 
were clerks of the church respectively, the family’s connection with 
the church dating back about a hundred years, and that never had 
there been the slightest doubt expressed as to the present stone being 
the original one. In his reply Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps admitted that 
‘at present he had no evidence in support of his statement’ beyond 
the fact that, about the time named, £10,000 was spent in restoring 
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the church, some of the money being expended upon the chancel. 
Now it happens that Mr. Kite distinctly remembers the restoration 
referred to, and he states that, during the time the work was in prog- 
ress, the gravestones in the chancel were covered with boards, and 
a trap-door fixed immediately over Shakespeare’s tombstone, so that 
visitors might raise it to look at the grave. The tomb was never 
interfered with. One thing was certainly done about the time named 
by Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps. The inscription, containing the well- 
known lines cut upon the stone, had become a good deal worn, and 
a mason was employed to carefully deepen it. This was done with a 
small chisel, and will account for the inscription being at the present 
time in comparatively good condition. Had Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
lived a short time longer, it is possible that he would have abandoned 
his strange notion.” 


This may satisfy some, but nobody who has seen the stone in 
question will believe that in its present condition, and with the letter- 
ing upon it, it is 276 years old. No eye-witness will question that 
Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps’ statement gives it fully its apparent age. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 

[SO] Mrs. M. R. Silsby, the learned President of the Seneca Falls 
Shakespeare Society, has collected her favorite tributes to Shake- 
speare, beginning where Dr. Ingleby did in his “Century of Praise,” 
and including those of the second century since, and the third century 
down to date. The collection is not exhaustive, and we will all of us 
miss some of our own favorites. But, though some of us would have 
done it differently, none of us have, and Mrs. Silsby has worked 
lovingly and reverently and made an acceptable little book, which the 
Messrs. Harpers have manufactured sympathetically and prettily. 
Mrs. Silsby is capable of heavier work, as we all of us know, and some 
day she will fillsome one of the unoccupied niches in the Shakespeare 
fane, and illuminate her work with her own individuality, research and 
sterling common sense. 

(S1) There is nothing that is new or that requires special atten- 
tion in this little book. But all these books find their clientele some- 
where and create an appetite for theabler and grander memorials 
which every year brings in. 

[82] Every schoolboy—everybody who knows anything about 
anything, in fact—is aware that “ Zhe Tempest is the Fourth-Period 
“ Spirit—[i. e. of Re-union: of Reconciliation-and-forgiveness]-group : 

and-Miranda-evidently-belongs-to-that-time : she-and-her-fellow-Per- 
dita-being-idealizations-of-the - sweet - country - maidens - whom-Shake- 
‘ speare-would-see-about-him-in-his-renewed-family-life-at-Stratford.” 

And yet, self-evident as this fact is now, one must remember that, 
like America, it had to be discovered, and that Furnivall discovered it. 
Let us be thankful to Dr. Furness therefor for preserving the priceless 
thought ! For Furnivall was sent us for our sins, and understands his 
mission perfectly; and, like the poor, will be always with us, for this 
is no longer the era of which Macbeth cried “Time was that when 
the brains were out, the man would die.” Gallons of ink have been 
spilt with the simple result that the reader of a variorum edition is 
maddened by the suggestions given at the foot of the page. A few 
readings have, perhaps, been accepted, the most plausible and popular 
being not seldom those of least authority. Again and again, however, 
the pursuit of philology and the augmented knowledge of local dialects 
have proved that the word discussed and questioned was the best that 
could have been employed. But if it is anybody’s cue to preserve all 
this discarded rubbish, we would rather have Dr. Furness do it than 
anybody else. Of course it is not Dr. Furness’ fault. He is a vario- 
rum editor and has given usa Variorum Edition. But one cannot help 
thinking, if this is the rubbish he has preserved, what must have been 
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the rubbish he has discarded! To read that an ass named Hanmer— 
or never mind his name-——once proposed to read in Prospero’s solemn 
monition of mortality, ‘leave not a ¢rack behind;” to find that some 
other “ chump” (thank Heaven forslang sometimes!) would read “ zwzfe”’ 
for “wise” in Ferdinand’s speech, “ Let me live here ever,” etc. (which 
reminds us of the Shakespeare society in “Sons and Daughters” and 
the poor henpecked gentleman who suggested reading Hamlet’s speech 
‘“except my wife—except my wife!”)—to read all this and a hundred 
pages more of it, we say, requires a superhuman patience or an absence 
of nerves, or both, to be tolerated at all. However, if all the débris of 
the ocean is as sacred as the ocean itself; if the chips and shavings 
and litter is of as much value as the completed cabinet—why, here it 
all is! 

But one cannot help feeling that these volumes are not an edi- 
tion of Shakespeare—noble as they are intypography and manufacture 
—so much asa sort of memotres pour servir, and that the Cambridge 
Edition—with its notes attenuated to the utmost severity of abbrevia- 
tion, severe as the contrast is—is, after all, the most comfortable and 
will endure longest: unless indeed posterity shall demand a record of 
what fools some Shakespeare commentators have been, and of the 
reason why some devotees of Shakespeare were once called “cranks”! 

Dr. Furness’ 7empest is edited with all the admirable and excep- 
tional fulness and scrupulous impartiality which have characterized all 
the predecessor texts under his tenacious handling. It is not Dr. 
Furness’ fault that his system, when rigidly followed, must necessarily 
preserve a vast amount of rubbish: the truth of the old saw as to the 
height of the sublime being occupied by Shakespeare, and the height 
of the ridiculous being illustrated by his commentators, being ex- 
tremely conspicuous when one attempts to collect or to extract from 
those commentators. 

These “ barnacles called notes’’ are, however, capable of being 
graded, and Dr. Furness has done the best possible, no doubt. Still 
one cannot but feel that it was hardly necessary, except for fulness, to 
preserve as a commentary upon the passage, “ He’s gentle, and not 
fearful” (that is, of gentle birth,and not easily daunted, and so, if 
a task not appropriate were given to Ferdinand, he would undoubtedly 
do it), the following asininity of that sanctified ass Warburton, be- 
ginning ‘“ Miranda had frequently beheld Caliban under that kind of 
discipline with which her father here threatens Ferdinand. The jer- 
versity (sic) of Caliban’s nature and the cowardliness of it made punish- 
ment easy to be inflicted,” etc. (Dr. Furness, as we indicate, preserves 
even the italics of the dear old duffer.) But this is only one of hun- 
dreds of instances. When we come tothe appendix, it is refreshing to 
leave all this olla podrida and follow Dr. Furness himself. For, even 
though we do not always coincide, we at least feel that here is an 
editor who does not write rubbish. Dr. Furness tells us that the 
Tempest is next to the Comedy of Errors the shortest of the 
plays (though perhaps the Midsummer Night's Dream might com- 
pete with it by actual count), and that it was probably abridged on ac- 
count of the very considerable time required for the scenic effects and 
the elaborate machinery required by the shipwreck, the diablerie, 
magic, etc. (ah, but, Dr. Furness, there was no practicable scenery in 
those days. ‘“ The creaking throne” and the rolled bullets could not 
have required many hours of “ waits’), and that the metrical tests so 
far agree with “what is accepted as historic evidence of the date of 
composition,” as to prove “the value of these metrical investigations.” 
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(Well, perhaps!) He then adds a valuable essay on the date of the com- 
position in which, while he reaches no result not already familiar, he 
pays deserved credit to Theobald, Malone and Capell for the shrewd- 
ness of their work and the admirable common sense with which they 
tempered the temptation to garrulity and limited themselves to prob- 
abilities and, when they could, to facts. This temptation even now is 
not unfamiliar. The glamour of the text, the zeal for discovery, the 
appetite for a detail suggested by an item found in a chronicle of the 
date or passage in the opulent text, seem to be inevitable. The re- 
laxation of the strain of study inseparable from such a discovery, as 
compared with the effort to go on and complete the quest, is all but 
despotic. For our own part, it seems to us as unnecessary to an ap- 
preciation of this play to find a particular “tempest” as to find a 
particular “twelfth night” or a particular “midsummer night’s 
dream” to which to anchor the two comedies so named. But Dr. 
Furness gives eleven pages of close nonpareil type to this quest, 
though on the average of the meteorologists and weather statisticians 
there must have been several hundred tempests during the time 
covered by the years during which even the metrical testers whom Dr. 
Furness admires admit that Shakespeare might have written this noble 
comedy. When, however, Dr. Furness has gotten rid of this, and 
come to the real indicia of a date—viz.: the Jonson reference, the de- 
scription of the ideal commonwealth—we do not begrudge his space. 
And indeed, for the greater part of Dr. Furness’ index, especially for 
the reprints of “The Ballad of the Inchanted Island,” of the Ger- 
man comedy of the “ Fair Sidea, what befel her till her marriage,” and 
especially for Dryden’s version of 1674, we must award him our grate- 
ful thanks. 

[S84] This book, which is, with a few additions, the compilation of 
the same name heretofore noticed in this department: bears still on its 
title-page a head-line, “ Truth 7s like a torch—The more it’s Shook (sic) tt 
Shines,” by which uncouth and barbarous solecism we infer is meant 
that “The Truth is like a lighted torch, which shines the more, 
the more it is shaken ”—a proposition which, even in that civilized 
form, we should be rather inclined to deny. A lighted torch might be 
so violently “shaken” as to be extinguished—which is precisely what 
happens to have happened, by the way, to the Baconian torch, which 


has certainly been vibrated until its last spark of potency has gone 
out forever. 


“ Joys that we’ve tasted may sometimes return, 
But the torch when once wasted, Oh, how can it burn?” 


goes the old catch. We should suggest, if Mr. Reed will persist in 
printing these “briefs,” that he borrow the head-line of a certain 
patent medicine trade, “That Weary Feeling.” For this is precisely the 
sensation with which we rise from Mr. Reed’s fifth edition. Briefly, 
these briefs have ceased to please. Admitting that Bacon wrote 
‘‘ Shakespeare,” he wrote it about 300 years ago. Why should we be 
assured of it over and over, and yet still over and over again? Even 
Bacon’s friends will begin to doubt him if he “protests too much.” 
One of Mr. Reed’s propositions, however, is, to us at least, a new 
one. He says, “It is antecedently improbable that the Shakespeare 
plays . . . were written by William Shakespeare. It is also ante- 
cedently improbable that Francis Bacon . . . was the author of 


them. And yet to one or the other of these two men we must give 
our suffrage.” 
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Why? We confess we do not see that we are compelled to give 
our suffrages for either, unless we see fit. This is a free country. We 
can vote for Queen Elizabeth, or for Grover Cleveland—can’t we, Mr. 
Reed ?—or for Patsey Bolivar. Patsey, we remember, was flogged for 
discovering America. Why cannot we save our Bacon or our Shake- 
speare from a like distorted fate ? 

Still, we are not sure but that, by brief abbreviations of this sort, 
considerable service is done by exposing at a glance the “whole cloth ” 
and gratuitous effort by which a Baconian case is constructed. Every- 
thing in the way of detail is run into the fabric ; if it be not constru- 
able one way, it surely is available in another. The dilemma is seized 
by both hands. If anything too profound or unattainable is found in 
the plays, why, Shakespeare was too ignorant of course to have written 
that! If, however, a blunder was made, why, Bacon knew better, 
but his audiences were so ignorant, don’t you know, and they would 
not have understood the thing at all if correctly stated. For example, 
how could Shakespeare have known anything about Dares Phrigius ? 
But Bacon knew that if he had made Antony say, “I come to cremate 
Cesar, not to praise him,” those stupid audiences would have been un- 
able to grasp the situation. This is a good deal of space to give Mr. 
Reed’s book. But Mr. Reed is a lawyer, and, we think, a good one, 
and we afford him all this unearned space in the hope of bringing him 
to his senses. As we notice that Mr. Reed still quotes Mr. Morgan as 
a more or less “ Baconian”’ authority, we print an extract by permis- 
sion from a recent letter of Mr. Morgan to Mr. Reed: 

“T rather wish you would not allude to me as a Baconian authority. 
I never saw the faintest probability of a sole Bacon authorship, though 
the anti-Shakespeare case once did attract me sufficiently to write 
‘The Shakespearean Myth.’ I am unable even now to find any mis- 
statements of fact in that work, and do not believe there are any. It 
is because, on further research, I found the explanation, or a better 
explanation of them, that I now entertain no doubt of the Shake- 
spearian authorship.” 

Mr. Reed’s original proposition, to print a volume giving brief 
expressions, fvo, con and uncommitted, was an excellent one; and 
though he could not have hoped to do it as well as Mr. Wyman, it 
would have made an interesting little book to run through. But Mr. 
Reed, like many another self-retained advocate, has come to believe 
that there is no other side than his own, and is rapidly travelling in the 
path of Mrs. Pott, Mrs. Ashmead Windle, the crazy Roe, and the ri- 
diculous William Henry Churcher. The worst of it is, to a practical 
person, to think of all the money that is wasted on printing these 
books, which are of no earthly value to anybody, except perhaps as 
paper-maker’s stock. When mixed with the pulp of better books, they 
can be ground into clean white paper. 

[85] William Winter is our American Goldsmith; he touches 
nothing which he does not adorn. It matters not who or how many 
have said a thing, described a precinct or printed a tale, Mr. Winter 
will do it incomparably better. And so these dainty little mosaics of 
travel, in the pretty pocket shape in which the publishers have bound 
them, will always find their way where, in these days of typographical 
deluge, of huge Sunday newspapers, padded with cheap information 
about how snakes go into their holes, how hairpins are made and so 
on, they will be read, and read from beginning to end. 

[87] The twenty-seventh year-book of the German Shakespeare 
Society is unusually packed with fresh and interesting matter. A very 
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welcome innovation indeed is the printing of articles in English. 
Among the latter is a reprint of Robert Laneham’s letter, describing 
the Kenilworth festivities of 1574. Some of the notes to it, such as 
“This is all gammon” (p. 253), “See my Early English Poems” (p. 
257), could of course be supplied but by one great hand. It was un- 
necessary to state that they were by Furnivall. Mrs. Stokes contrib- 
utes also in English a delightful account of William Hunnis, master 
of the Children of the Chapel under Elizabeth. Dr. Leo’s especially 
valuable translation of familiar expressions in the Plays, which we have 
received in book form and noted as No. [83] above, and shall review 
in due course, occupies pages 4-108 and 306-311. Herr Bolte fur- 
nishes a valuable and curious paper, “ A Parallel to Shakespeare’s Ta- 
ming of the Shrew,” and Dr. Sachs presents an exhaustive study, filling 
sixty-five pages, of the pseudo-Shakespearian plays. He makes, we 
notice, 36 of these. But other authorities can only arrive at 30 
(see “ The Bankside Shakespeare,” Vol. XVIII.). Vastly important, 
however, and making this volume of the ever-welcome Jahrbook if 
possible still more welcome, is Herr Albert Cohn’s Bibliography, in- 
stalment 1889, 1890, 1891. As we have already stated, The New 
York Shakespeare Society, at the suggestion of Dr. Ingleby, discon- 
tinued its publication of a Digest, or list of all works on Shakespeare 
(although its plan was considerably different from that of Herr Cohn), 
feeling that such a noble monument of research, patience and exhaust- 
iveness as Mr. Cohn was maintaining should not be interfered with. 
The present instalment covers 79 pages, and will doubtless be issued, 
like its predecessors, in pamphlet. 

[88] We cannot speak too highly of the minute care and, rarest of 
all, the monumental common sense which distinguish these school 
editions, prepared under the general editorial hand of Mr. Deighton. 
They reach us too late for extended examination. But in our next is- 
sue we propose a leading review of this and of the Cambridge Edition, 
the latter the unquestionably best of the textual and critical, and the 
former, in our opinion, the nearest to perfection among elementary edi- 
tions of the Plays. 

[89] Miss Blanche Amory said that “ Literature was just too 
lovely for anything.” And by the subscriptions of her sisters, induced 
by their satisfaction at seeing their names printed in small caps, 
this magazine is still extant. It is impossible to turn its pages without 
reminiscences of Mr. Gilbert’s book of the opera of Patience, and we 
recognize everywhere Bunthorne and Lady Jane, and the rest who 
yearn and cling. True, the trail of the serpent is apparent now and 
then. Or, to drop metaphor (a very inappropriate thing to do when 
one deals with Poet Lore of course), the disappointment of the Lady 
Janeses in discovering that even their Bunthorne will eat butter—and 
with a spoon—crops out editorially now and then. But there is room 
for all sorts of things, even for “That is Love” and “Ta-ira-boom- 
ta-ra,” and even for Poet Lores—or, as the young ladies prefer to print 
it,— Poetlore.” 
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IN “Cathcart’s Literary Reader, a manual of English literature, 
being typical selections from some of the best British and American 
authors, from Shakespeare to the present time, with biographical and 
critical sketches and numerous notes,” etc., Shakespeare is represented 
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by a dozen extracts, filling as many pages. Milton has ten pages, six of 
which are devoted to “ Lycidas,” somewhat abridged. Tennyson gets 
eight pages, including biography, portrait and extracts. Browning 
appears in the supplementary list, sandwiched between Tupper and 
Charles Mackay, with the following paragraph : 

“ Robert Browning, 1812-1888, poet; ‘ Paracelsus,’ ‘The Ring and 
the Book;’ many shorter poems and lyrics—‘The Lost Leader,’ 
‘In a Balcony,’ ‘How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix,’ etc. Husband of the poetess, Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 

“The poetess, Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” gets eight pages and a 
half—thus running a good second to Shakespeare himself, by the way! 


SOME forty years ago, when Charles Dickens had been unable to 
persuade us to give Englishmen an international copyright, he got 
even by writing a book about us. The chapter devoted to New York 
City was quite too hawful for hanything. 

Now that our lovely English cousins have got their copyright, a 
countryman of Dickens, one Mr. Rudyard Kipling (Phoebus—as Lord 
Byron would have said—what a name!) has likewise written a book 
with chapters on New York City which are even hawfuller than Dick- 
ens’s were, in the course of which he states his expert opinion that 
“New York City is a pig-trough.” 

The streets of New York City are dirty to be sure. But it is with 
the dirt of commerce, not of wantonness or of stupration. With what 
kind of dirt Mr. Rudyard Kipling (Pheebus, etc.) is dirty, or if he can 
get his H’s in the right place, we do not know. All we know about him 


is that he is impecunious, and that an impecunious Hinglishman can 
always raise the wind by habusing Hamerica. But we are of opinion 
that there would be money in buying Mr. Rudyard Kipling (Phe- 
bus, etc.) at his actual cash value and selling him at the value he sets 
upon himself. 


THE first number of Baconzana (Chicago, F. J. Schulte & Co.) is be- 
fore us. “Its purpose,” its prospectus says, “is to aid in the study of 
Bacon’s acknowledged works and in the investigation of certain works 
not publicly acknowledged, including the Shakespeare plays and 
poems.” We are delighted to say that the tone of this first issue is 
calm; that it does not attack anybody or call anybody names. This 
is a great step onward. It is not fair to judge of a scheme by its first 
effort. But if (as we once said to the London Journal of the Bacon 
Soctety) the Baconians in Baconiana will only assume that their position 
is perfectly understood, and their postulates all on record, and go on 
and work circumstantially (as Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps writes his “ Out- 
lines’’) instead of forever reiterating them: this Laconiana will make 
its mark. We must say, however, that such sentences as “In this 
folio Mr. Donnelly has discovered a cipher which is declared by 
eminent mathematicians to be a certainty,” ought not to be largely 
multiplied if people are to be coaxed into reading the papers in this 
magazine from beginning to end. The only two mathematicians who 
ever “declared ” in favor of the cipher are not by any means conceded 
to be “eminent,” and one of them has since disclaimed whatever it 
was that he was supposed to have “declared” (see SHAKESPEARIANA, 
Vol. VIII., p. 185). One should go slow, even in demonstrating the 
Pons Asinorum ! 
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THE Shakespeare Society of New York, Hamilton Hall, Columbia 
College, New York City, April 28, 1892. 

The Society elected the following officers to serve until April, 
1895, viz.: President, Appleton Morgan, LL.D.; Vice-President, 
Thomas R. Price, LL.D.; Second Vice-President, Hon. Martin W. 
Cooke; Chairman of Executive Committee, William W. Nevin, Esq. ; 
Treasurer, James E. Reynolds, Esq.; Librarian, B. Rush Field, M.D. ; 
Secretary, W. H. Fleming, Esq. Trustees to serve three years, or 
until another election, James E. Reynolds, William W. Nevin, 
Thomas R. Price, Appleton Morgan, W. H. Fleming. The report of 
the Executive Committee shows that, since the last report, twelve 
volumes of “The Bankside Shakespeare” had been issued, making 
seventeen in all, and announced the completion of the entire edition 
of twenty volumes by July 1 proximo, when the Four-Text Hamlet 
would be sent to press, and the Society would proceed with its issue 
of the Miracle Plays. The Treasurer’s report, showing that the So- 
ciety was entirely out of debt, was also filed. The appointment of a 
committee, of which the incoming President should be a member, on 
revision of the terms of membership, was recommended: Harrison 
Gray Fiske, Esq., chairman ; Hon. Martin W. Cooke, William Moodie 
Yeomans. H. M. Doak, of Nashville, Tennessee, was elected cor- 
responding member, and the meeting adjourned for the long vaca- 
tion, continuing all standing committees. 


‘THE Fortnightly Shakespeare Club, the oldest in New York 
City and one of the oldest in the United States, has re-elected its offi- 


cers, viz.: Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, President; Mrs. Marguerite 
Ravenhill, Vice-President. The Secretary’s address is 56 W. Fifty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 


THE Shakespeare Club of the City of New York has re-elected 
Mr. Smedley, President, and Dr. Davenport, Secretary. The member- 
ship of this club is large and distinguished, and it holds weekly study 
meetings during the entire season, which are attended with a zeal and 
enthusiasm which reflect lustre upon its admirable directors. 

THE Avon Club, of New York City, closed a profitable season with 
a celebration of the Birthday at the residence of its President, No. 154 
W. Seventy-eighth Street. The officers of this flourishing Shakespeare 
Club, now in its third year,are: Mrs. J. de la M. Lozier, President ; 
Mrs. L. Holbrook, First Vice-President ; Dr. Rosa W. Straus, Second 
Vice-President ; Mrs. M. F. Hoagland, Literary Director ; Miss Pruyn, 
Recording Secretary; Miss M. D. Leslie, Corresponding Secretary; 
Miss V. Waring, Treasurer. Secretary’s address: 106 W. Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York City. 


WE learn with pleasure that the new Shakespeare Society of Lon- 
don will resume its publications, discontinued at the date of the Pigs- 
brook & Co. episode, when Director Furnivall capsized the entire es- 
tablishment. The long hiatus is to be accounted for in Furnivall’s 
best slap-you-on-the-back manner, as follows: “ The falling off in the 
subscriptions to the New Shakespeare Society makes it needful that a 
cheap reprint shall be provided for the issue of 1887-1892, and as Lane- 
ham’s famous letter describing Leicester's Entertainment of Queen Eliz- 
abeth at Kenilworth in 1575 ts a necessary part of our Shakspere's- 
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England series, and the Ballad Soctety had the moulds 07 my issne of it 
in 1871, arrangements have been made for stereotyping and reissuing the 
work with a few corrections and additions, as the New Shakespeare 
Soctety’s second book for 1887.” This reminds one of the school his- 
tories printed by the French Government for use in the reign of Louis 
Philippe, when, for obvious reasons, it was not thought politic to 
mention the Revolution, the Reign of Terror, the rise and fall of 
Napoleon, or the substitution of the Orleans for the Bourbon dynasty, 
and when a trifling interregnum of 50 years or so was triumphantly 
closed over by an account of Austerlitz, where ‘‘his majesties forces 
under General Buonaparte won a glorious victory.” However, the 
publications are to be resumed, and we congratulate the Society, and 
ourselves. They will be sure to develop valuable and preservative 
matter. If the Society will keep a weather eye on Furnivall: take care 
that he separate his private quarrels, opinions, vacation trips and do- 
mestic matters from his Shakespearian researches: correct his spelling 
and touch up his “ copy” to something like the dignity of the field it 
proposes to occupy—all will be plain sailing this time. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE NURSERY ONCE MORE.—When Dr. Rolfe, 
of Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, was employed to conduct the chil- 
dren’s column in our esteemed contemporary, 7he Critic, it certainly 
was nobody else’s business—certainly none of ours—if Zhe Critic’s adult 
readers didn’t mind. But when that children’s column is headed 
“ Shakespeariana,” it rather seems to swim within our ken. There 
are a good many men and women, first and last, within this broad 
land, who read Shakespeare’s plays, and who find—or imagine that 
they find—in them enjoyment, stimulant and a variety that age can- 
not wither nor custom stale. If Dr. Rolfe, of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
finds nothing at all in them, we would take his word for it. He need 
not be at such pains to convince us. But he either underrates the 
intelligence of the readers of Zhe Critic, or overrates his own, if he 
imagines that the stuff he empties every fortnight, into our esteemed 
contemporary’s Juvenile Department, is either current, interesting or 
important, even to babes: or that it becomes either interesting, current 
or important when rehashed from the remote rural precincts whereof 
Dr. Rolfe is or was the pedagogue. 


HERE is more “ Shakespeariana” from The Cretic: 

“I did resent the reference to the eighty-nine quotations as ‘ Dr. 
“ Rolfe’s exuberant Browning boom,’ and explained that, at Mr. Bart- 
“ lett’s request, I had furnished about ha/f of them, ‘taking only such 
“as I had seen quoted, some of them many times’—not ‘heard 
“ quoted,’ as Mr. Bell misquotes. I did not discuss the question 
“ whether all the questions are ‘ familiar’ or not, as that is Mr. Bart- 
“ lett’s concern, not mine. He was, however, unquestionably right in 
“ deciding that the increasing interest in Browning justified the in- 
“ creased space given to the poet in this revised edition of his inval- 
“ uable manual.” 

And lack of space prevents us from quoting a still more interest- 
ing account of Dr. Rolfe’s visit to Lord Tennyson, and how he (Tenny- 
son) pronounces “Ralph,” in which also the Shakespeariana connec- 
tion must be inferred from Dr. Rolfe’s well-known inner consciousness. 
Not to mention the New York Shakespeare Society, which pub- 
lishes The Bankside Edition, of which Dr. Rolfe has heard, there are in 
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New York City, where Zhe Critic is printed, five Shakespeare clubs, 
composed of men and women who may reasonably perhaps be cred- 
ited with ordinary intelligence, and with an average access to printed 
matter other than that for which Dr. Rolfe himself furnishes “ copy.” 
(One of these, Zhe Fortnightly, has been in existence seventeen 
years, or considerably longer than Dr. Rolfe himself has been be- 
fore the public as a “ Shakespearian.”) Does Dr. Rolfe propose to 
take all these clubs and societies upon his knee in The Critic and tell 
them little things about the “Bard of Avon,” interspersed with 
stories about Tennyson and how he (Rolfe) supplied quotations from 
Browning to Mr. Bartlett’s collection? 


BuT let us not take Dr. Rolfe too au serieux. Major-General 
Stanley’s cheerful facts about the Square of the Hypothenuse or 
news concerning the Binomial theorem, brought down to the middle of a 
prior century, were amusing rather than tiresome. As for the fol- 
lowing gem (from The Critic of April gth ult.)—* Furnivall says : ‘The 
true motto for the first group [126] of Shakespeare’s Sonnets is to be 
seen in David’s words: ‘I am distrest for thee, my brother Jonathan ; 
very pleasant hast thou been to me, thy love to me was wonderful, 
passing the love of woman ’—we have had them reproduced for us 
Victorians, without their stain of sin and shame, in Mr. Tennyson’s 
‘In Memoriam.’ And have we not a reproduction of them here, 
equally sinless and stainless, in this drama of friendship no less than of 
love written some years after the Sonnets?” (which a Cockney might 
call “ Tommy-Rot” and which in certain uncouth quarters might even 
be unpleasantly styled “ Hog-wash”)—we venture to suggest as a re- 
lief, “‘goosey-goosey gander,” or “Simple Simon met a pieman,” or 
«Silly Billy sold his wife for half-a-guinea,’’ all of which are compara- 
tively fresh and stimulating, Dr. R.! 

Only, if this sort of thing keeps on much longer, somebody may 
begin to suspect that Dr. Rolfe, himself, has nothing whatever to con- 
tribute to the Shakespeare cairn, and is a very uninteresting and un- 
discriminating scissorer of those who have. Doubtless up at Cam- 
bridgeport, dear Dr., your selections from the horn-book, intermixed 
with points from your friend Furnivall, are perennially welcome. But 
in other neighborhoods—like New York City, for example, which is 
not exactly in a frontier condition at present, either as to good taste 
or library facilities—your matter, which would have been jejune and 
stuffy in the days of grandmamma Warburton, the general public do 
not clamor for! 


IF Master W. Shakespeare could have revisited his birthplace on 
the 23d day of April last he would not have muttered like poor old 
Rip, ‘“ How soon we are forgotten after we are gone.” Before us lies 
a copy of the Birmingham Daily Post of April 30—a huge blanket sheet, 
almost four feet square, which atones for its enormous size by print- 
ing itself in twelve pages of a type that is all but microscopic—and of 
this enormous concern fully a page and a half are devoted to Shake- 
speare, his birthday, the celebrations thereupon, and a laborious article 
of two columns on the Shakespeare year 1891-1892, which covers about 
all the known world, its Shakespeare Societies, publications and the 
like. Onthe 29th of April the Stratford-upon-Avon Herald (which we 
wish could reach us oftener, so clean and sweet is its type, and so 
white its paper, and so like our impressions of Stratford-on-Avon 
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town itself) is even fuller as to a veritable Jubilee which the birthday 
ushered in. Of the occasion the Hera/d remarks editorially: 

“The 23d of April, the natal day of the poet of all time, was 
observed this year with more outward and visible signs than our 
custom has hitherto been. We never attempt very much, but for 
some reason we exceeded our usual efforts, and more bunting was to 
be seen in the streets than has been displayed since the Queen’s 
Jubilee. More interest, too, was taken in the Memorial performances 
a large number of literary people visiting the town to witness this 
year’s ‘revival.’ The bells seemed to ring out more blithely than 
usual, perhaps because the day was an ideal one in the matter of 
weather, and public spirit ran very high. We don’t see why something 
more should not be attempted on this day. There is plenty of scope 
for decoration, and for our shopkeepers to show that they have a soul 
something above making a profit out of the name of Shakespeare. It 
was a pretty and quaint device to illuminate ‘Shakespeare’s School’ 
on the night of the poet’s birthday. The rows of various colored 
lamps in the old casement windows had a picturesque effect, together 
with the groups of flags over the doors, and many persons watched 
the effect with evident satisfaction. The school-house, too, was gay 
with Chinese lanterns, and presented a pleasing appearance as the vast 
audience came trooping up Chapel Lane from the theatre. If this hint 
were taken up by others on a future anniversary of Shakespeare's 
birthday, our town would present a very bright and beautiful aspect, 
and the joyous festivity of the occasion be much enhanced.” 


WE abridge from the Hera/d the report of the librarian of the 
Memorial Library as follows: 

“ The past year has been one of progress in some important sections 
of the Memorial Library, adding to its practical uses, for reference and 
study, and also to its monumental importance. The purchases and 
gifts of works in various languages from different parts of the world 
have increased the number of volumes—which in March last was six 
thousand two hundred and fifty—by the addition of one hundred and 
sixty. The complete works of Shakespeare in various editions, Eng- 
lish and foreign—to which twenty-five have been added during the past 
year—is now two hundred and seventy-one, making this section of the 
collection a total of 2,563 volumes. Fourteen editions of separate 
plays have also been added, with two volumes of selected plays. 
Prominent amongst these additions have been the current volumes of 
the valuable Bankside Shakespeare, presented by the New York Shake- 
speare Society. Amongst the foreign editionsadded—mostly German 
and Dutch—were copies of translations by his Royal Highness the 
King of Portugal, completing the set as far as translated. The libra- 
rian will be very glad to secure a first edition of Eckert’s reprint of the 
Eshenburg translations of the complete works of Shakespeare, pub- 
lished in 1775, the first Hungarian translation of Romeo and Juliet 
(1786), and the first complete edition of the poet’s works published in 
Hungary at a later date. During the past year seven volumes of works 
upon the life of Shakespeare have been procured, and thirty-four 
which are critical, explanatory and illustrative of his plays and poems. 
Additions to historical works on the British drama, embracing theatri- 
cal histories of Shakespeare’s plays from the seventeenth century, are 
thirty in number; and to the topographical works of Shakespearian 
interest three have been added. To the lives of Shakespearian play- 
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ers have been added four volumes. In addition, the collection has 
been enriched by a number of pamphlets, prints, old Shakespearian 
playbills, excerpts from books and magazines, curious newspaper cut- 
tings, engravings, photographs and personal relics, including a brooch 
made from the Shakespeare mulberry tree, which, set in gold, David 
Garrick presented to his wife as a memorial of the Stratford Jubilee. 
Two volumes of special Shakespearian value were an early edition of 
‘Lily’s Latin Grammar’ (identical with that used in the Grammar 
School of Stratford, when Shakespeare was one of its scholars), and the 
curious ‘ Diary of the Rev. John Ward.’ The excerpts and cuttings, 
pamphlets and tracts, although adding but little in bulk, must not be 
underestimated, as, catalogued and classified for use, they are likely to 
become in future some of the most rare and valuable of the library s 
possessions. The contributions which, next to England’s, have been 
most in number and greatest in value, have been gifts from America ; 
and the librarian cannot refrain from pointing out that, while English 
publishers of Shakespearian volumes have (during the past year) added 
nothing to the shelves, no such works, of any lasting value, issued in 
the United States, have failed to find their way to the monumental 
collection in Stratford-upon-Avon.” 


THE methods of correcting printers’ proofs seem to have varied 
much less than any other detail or item connected with typographical 
science. The illustration here given of six lines from a corrected 
copy of the first folio (probably for the fourth, since no correction was 
made for the sheets of the second) would be interesting to the techni- 
cal student who should care to turn to the copy of that folio to see if 
the editor’s corrections were followed. Perhaps a study of the char- 
acteristics of the handwriting might go some way toward testing 
Mr. Morgan’s theory that D’Avenant, or Dryden, or both, were the 
editors of the third and fourth folios. 


That ftands ypon the Swell at thdof full Tide : 


Eno. He werethe worfe for th — heaHorfe fo is 
he being a man. ‘a3 


Exo. That year indeed, he was trof bled witha pms 





Looke heere I haue you,thus fie - gO, 


ef. Madam, heard her hei cinleesstey b 9) 


Apropos of which we print portions of a recent letter from} Mr. 
Ernest E. Baker, F.R.S., the nephew and executor of Dr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps : 

“In one of your late numbers you printed a letter of mine ‘with 
others, referring to an electro block from the collection given by the 
late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps to the New York Shakespeare Society. I 
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then surmised and suggested somewhat in the dark; since that time I 
have been fortunate enough to be able to add to my library a copy of 
he Halliwell Folio Shakespeare, in sixteen volumes, 1853-1865, and I am 
able to write positively. I have found on reference to vol. 10, which 
contains the notes to the First Act of the Second Part of Henry IV., 
that a fac-simile of this very block, so far only as the thumb-nail sketch 
of the stage is concerned, is there produced and reference to the line 
of the play immediately above, ‘Enter Lord Chief Justice.’ Mr. Halli- 
well’s explanatory note runs as follows: ‘In a copy of ed. 1600, 
which has very early MS. notes nearly contemporary with the impression, 
is a curious diagram in the margin in this place, representing probably 
the position of the characters on the stage of the Globe Theatre.’ 
This, I think, is somewhat satisfactory.” 


THE Medico-Chirurgical Journal (Bristol, England) of September, 
1891, makes the following interesting summary of Dr. John Hall’s cel- 
ebrated, though, until now, unexplored manuscript volume, “ Select 
Observations on English Bodies of Eminent Persons in Desperate Dis- 
eases,” written in Latin in 1607. Dr. Rolfe quotes them, we may add, 
in the Crztzc of December 19, without, so far as we are able to discover, 
in any way giving credit to the above source, which we should regret to 
suspect is not the first instance on record of the learned doctor’s sailing 
under plumes not exclusively of his own production. “ Dr. Hall’s book 
was translated by Dr. James Cook, of Warwick, author of the ‘ Marrow 
of Chirurgery.’ The notes of many of Dr. Hall’s cases are interesting, 
not only on account of the family association of the patients, but 
because they are additional instances of the diagnosis and treatment 
then current. Polypharmacy was in fashion then almost more than at 
the present time, although we have not to go very far now to find 
those who, like Dr. Hall and his contemporaries, seem to think that 
there exists a drug to be appropriated to each individual symptom. 
Although Dr. Hall’s diagnosis is often open to criticism, his treatment 
was based on sound principles. Not seldom his success was obtained 
by the induction of copious vomiting, and nearly always by very free 
purgation. In these days of elegant pharmacy we are in danger of 
forgetting the value of this mode of treatment, and we might do well 
to follow the example of our ancestors somewhat more often, and, on 
their lines, secure quickly very good results by methods which produce 
much less discomfort to the patient than in those times of crude 
therapeutics. 

“Tn an attack from which Dr. Hall’s wife suffered, a less quantity 
of nauseous medicine was required than was usual. Here is her hus- 
band’s account of the illness: ‘Mrs. Hall of Stratford, my Wife, 
being miferably tormented with the Cholick, was cured as followeth. 
R Diaphen. Diacatholic. ana 371i. Pul. Holand 3 ii. Ol. Rute 3i. Lact. 
g. f. f. Clyft. This injected gave her two Stools, yet the Pain contin- 
ued, being but little mitigated; therefore I appointed to inject a Pint 
of Sack made hot. This prefently brought forth a great deal of Wind, 
and freed her from all Pain. To her Stomach was applied a Plaister 
de Labd. Crat. cum Caran. & Spec. Aromat. rofat. & Ol. Macis. With 
one of thefe Clyfters I delivered the Earle of Northampton from a 
grievous Cholick.’ 

“The virtues of sack have been celebrated by Jack Falstaff in a 
well-known passage, although he would no doubt have considered that 
to use it by this route was a deliberate waste of his favorite liquor. 
But it seems to have done more good when directed by the hands of 
Dr. Hall than it ever did in the mouth of Jack. 
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“The health of Dr. Hall’s daughter, when she was sixteen years 
of age, was a source of anxiety to her parents. Her father thus records 
the difficulties: 

“* Elizabeth Hall, my only Daughter, was vexed with Jortura Oris, 
or the Convulfion of the Mouth, and was happily cured as followeth: 
Firft, I exhibited thefe Pills: Rk Pel. Coch. & Aurear. ana 3i. f. Pil. 
10. She took five the firft day, which gave her feven Stools; the next 
day with the other five fhe had five ftools. I fomented the part with 
Theriac. Andromac. and Ag. Vite. To the neck was ufed this: 
Unguent. Martiat. magn. 21. Ol. Laurin. Petrolei, Caftor. & Terebinth. 
ana 3 fs. de lateribus3 fs. Mifc. By this fhe had great advantage, her 
Courfes being obftructed. ThusI purgedher: R Pr. fetid. 3 i. Caftor. 
3i. de Succin. Rhab. agaric. ana Difs. f. Maff. She took of this five 
Pills in the morning, of the bignefs of Peafe; they gave eight ftools. 
The. next day fhe took Ag. Ophthalm. fee Obfer. 3,as RB Tutie., 
&c., her Courfes flowed. For an Ophthalmia, of which fhe laboured, 
I ufed our Ophthalmick Water, dropping two or three drops into her 
Eye. Her Courfes ftaying again, I gave the following Sudorific Decoct. 
Rh Lign. Vite 3 ii. Saffafras = fs. Saffap. 31. Chin. 3 vi. macerat. per 
24 hor. 7x Ag. fontan. |b. viii. After boyl them to \b. iv. After the 
ufe of thefe, the former form of her Mouth and Face was reftored 
(there was not omitted O/. Sarfap., which was above all to anoint the 
Neck.) /an. 5, 1624. 

““Tn the beginning of April fhe went to London, and returning 
homewards, the 22d of the faid Month, fhe took cold and fell into the 
faid Diftemper on the contrary fide of the Face; before it was on the 
left fide, now on the right; and although fhe was grievoufly afflicted 
with it, yet by the bleffing of God fhe was cured in fixteen days, as 
followeth: k Pil de Succin 3 fs. Aurear. Di. f. Pil. v. She took them 
when fhe went to bed. The fame night her Neck was anointed with 
Oil of Saffafr. In the morning I gave 3 fs. of Pl. Ruffi., and again 
ufed the faid Oil with Agua Vite, and dropped into her Eye the Oph- 
thalmick Water. The aforefaid Oil being wanting, I ufed the follow- 
ing: hk Pul. Caftor. Myrrh. Nuc. Mofch, Croc.a Di. Ol. Rute, Laurin. 
Petrol. Tereb.a 3ii. Ungu. martiat. 2 fs. Ol. Coftin. de Peper.a Fi. 
Mifc. But firft the Neck was fomented with Agua Vite, in which was 
infufed NMutmegs, Cinnamon, Cloves, Pepper. She eat Nutmegs often. 
To the Noftrils, and top of the Head was ufed the Oilof Amber. She 
chewed on the found fide, Pellitory of Spazm, and was often purged 
with the following Pills: R Prll. fetid. Di. Caftor Pul. Dfs. Pil. Ruffi. 
& de Succin.a Di. f. Pil. N° v. And thus fhe was reftored. 

““In the fame year, May 24, fhe was afflicted with an Erratick 
Feaver; fometimes fhe was hot, and by and by fweating, again 
cold, all in the fpace of half an hour, and thus fhe was vexed oft in a 
day. Thus I purged her: R the Roots of Parfly, Fennel, each Mfs. 
Elder Bark Mii. Roots of the vulgar Oris, of Madder, each Mi. Roots of 
Sparagus, Mii. Boyl them in fufficient quantity of Water to fix pints. 
To the ftraining, add Rubarb, Agarick, each 7 {s. Sena 3 vi. Mechoacan 
5 ii, Calamus Aromaticus 31. Anifeeds 3i., Cinnamon 3 fs. Infufe 
them ina Veffel well ftopt according to art: ftrain it again, and to the 
Straining add Sugar fufficient to make a Syrup. of this take Ziv. Ru- 
barb infused in =v. of Cichory water 3ii. Mix them, and give feven 
Spoonfuls every day fafting. It gave feven or eight ftools without pain, 
R Sarfap. 3 i., Saffafr. 3 ii., Guaiac 3i., Liqguoris § fs., Herb of Succory, 
Sage, Rosemary, each Mfs. Boyl them in ten pints of Water till half be 
wafted. Of which fhe took a draught hot in the morning. The fol- 
lowing was ufed to anoint the Spine: R} Gum. Galban. Bdel. diffol. in 
Ag. Vit.a 3 fs. Benzosn. 31. Styrac. liquid. 3i. Fol. Rut. Chamepith, 
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Flor. Stechad. Lavendula,a 311i. Rad. coftt. = fs. Caftoret Di. infund. 
mifc. & pulverrifat. in Aq. Vite. It isto be infufed in fome hot place 
for fome days. Before it was ufed, the Spine was rubb’d. An hour 
after it was ufed, all the Symptoms remitted daily till fhe was well. 
Thus was fhe delivered from Death, and deadly Difeafes, and was 
for Many years. -To God be praife.’ The abbreviation M. was used 
to signify a handful. 

“The Ag. Ophthalm., concerning which Dr. Hall’s reader was re- 
ferred to observation III., was made thus: ‘ RB Sarcocol wafh’d, 3 iij. 
Prepared Tutty 3ij. Aloes 3}. White Sugar-candy 3 ifs. Saffron gr. 
iv. Rofewater Ziv. Mix them, letting them ftand a day, fhaking 
them oft.’ 

“ Dr. Hall did not shrink from administering drugs to himself as 
freely as he gave them to his patients. When fifty-six years of age 
(he was only twelve years younger than his father-in-law) he had ‘an 
immoderate Flux of the Hemorrhoids,’ the sequelz of which nearly 
killed him. His remedies had, however, done him much good before 
the arrival of the two physicians for whom his wife sent. 

“ Amongst Dr. Hall’s other patients was Mrs. Nash, probably the 
mother of his daughter’s first husband. She had ‘of a long time 
laboured of a Confumption, and now afflicted with Wind of the Stom- 
ach, as alfo Heat thereof, with sweating from the Pit of the Stom- 
ach to the Crown of the Head, having great Pain of the Head, efpeci- 
ally after Meat.’ He used remedies which ‘ freed her from Wind, and 
fhe was able to eat, and faid fhe was very well for a long time after.’ 

“ Itis also likely that the husband of Shakespeare’s other daughter, 
Judith, came under Dr. Hall’s care, for he attended ‘Mr. Quceny, 
labouring of a grievous Cough, with vomiting abundance of Phlegm 
and Meat, having a gentle Feaver, being very weak, and had red 
Urine without fediment.’ His malady was not amenable to the evacu 
ant treatment which was generally so successful in Dr. Hall’s hands; 
and although the illness somewhat abated, ‘being not wholly freed 
from it, he fell into it again the next year, and all Remedies proving 
succefslefs, he died. He wasa Man of a good Wit, expert in Tongues, 
and very learned.’ 

“It is of further interest to note that another of Dr. Hall’s pa- 
tients was the author of the Poly-Olbion, whose monument in West- 
minster Abbey shows by its inscription how highly he was esteemed 
by his contemporaries, but whose fame was already dim in the days of 
Goldsmith, who, upon seeing his grave in the Abbey, exclaimed, 
‘Drayton! I never heard of him before.’ Upon one occasion Dr. 
Hall quickly brought him round from an illness which is thus 
described : ‘Mr. Drayton, an excellent Poet, labouring of a Tertian, 
was cured by the following: BR the Emetick Infufion 21. Syrup of 
Violets a fpoonful: mix them. This given, wrought very well both up- 
wards and downwards.’”’ 

It will be observed that Dr. Hall’s “ Eminent Persons” are largely 
members of his own family, which adds to its present interest at any 
rate. 





*,* In view of the greatly reduced space at the disposal of the Editors, it is urgently requested that 
contributors refrain as much as possible from quotations from the Plays, referring instead to passages in 
point by the Bankside !ine notation (or if not practicable, to the act, scene and line of ¢he Glode Edition). 
Proof is not sent to authors unless particularly requested, or unless the subject-matter require it. Please 
address all matter intended for the Editors, books for review, etc., to Box 323, WESTFIELD, Union Co., 
New Jerszy. The Editors cannot undertake to answer personal letters,or to return unused matter 
unless stamped envelopes are enclosed for the purpose, *4* 
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THE BIRTHPLACE IN HENLEY STREET, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, AS IT APPEARED IN 1769. 





